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Crack-up 


at 
Neshannock 
Bridge 


by Joseph M. Hopkins 


r happened one afternoon last spring. My wife and I had 
just embarked on a 300-mile week-end trip to Maryland. 
There was plenty of daylight, and road conditions were 
clear and dry. We had gone just about four miles when we 
were flagged down at the approach to an old iron bridge 
which spans Neshannock Creek. 

Ours was the first car to pass the scene of the accident. 
As we inched across the bridge, we could see that a badly 
smashed sedan was angled across the right of way just 
bevond the bridge. A young man was lying at the roadside, 
unrecognizable, his blond hair reddened by a long gash 
across his skull; but he appeared to be conscious. 

Someone said, “Hello, Doctor.” I looked up, surprised, 
and recognized one of my students. He was cut and bruised 
slightly about the face and arms. 

“Why, Ed,” I exclaimed, “were you in that car?” 

“Yes, sir; there were five of us—all college students.” 

“What happened?” 

“Guess we took that turn too fast. We slid off onto the 
shoulder and flipped over three times. Jim was driving, and 
he must have gone through the windshield. The rest of us 
are O.K.” 

Just then we were requested to move along, as we were 
blocking traffic. We continued our journey, considerably 
sobered. 

Back from the week end, I went to the hospital to see 
Jim. It turned out that his injuries were not as serious as 
had first been feared. That gash in his head was only skin- 
deep; but he did have a broken elbow. 

Jim was thankful that no one else had been injured. “If 
one of those fellows had been killed, I would never have 
forgiven myself,” he reflected. “You know, in a way I’m glad 
it happened. I’ve had it coming for a long time. It seems 
as though God were trying to teach me a lesson. Too bad 
I had to learn the hard way.” 

Not all of us are wise enough to profit from life’s tragic 
experiences; but I think Jim will. For Jim is more teach- 
able than some people I've met. I recall a fellow who sped 
around a curve on a rain-slick highway and rolled his car 
over into a pasture. We came along shortly after the acci- 
dent, and I hurried to see if I could be of assistance. Instead 
of being humbled by the experience, the uninjured driver, 
who had narrowly escaped with his life, uttered a tirade of 
profanity as he viewed the overturned vehicle. 

And there’s a seventeen-year-old boy I know about who 
won't benefit, either. You see, they buried him three days 
later. 
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THE COVER takes us to California and 
one of the nation’s most scenic vacation 
sites, Yosemite National Park. In the 
foreground of Carl Karsch’s photograph, 
a seminarian leads a Bible study class for 
a group of college students employed in 
a park hotel. Yosemite is one of twenty- 
nine national park areas which will have 
an organized religious program this year 
for summer employees as well as visitors. 
For more about this unique vacation 
ministry and the Reverend Warren Ost 
(below), the young Presbyterian who 
conceived of the idea, see the special 
news feature, Worship in America's 
Wonderlands, page 20. 





Warren W. Ost 


One of the most serious problems 
facing the earth in the Space Age is the 
lack of space on earth for a bursting 
population. Clifford Earle, secretary of 
the Board of Christian Education’s de- 
partment of social education and action, 
has made a special study of this “demo- 
graphic explosion.” He writes about it 
in Overpopulation: New Threat to 
Survival, page 6. 


Frederick B. Speakman’s article, 
That's Your Question, page 11, is from 
his just-published Fleming W. Revell 
book, Love Is Something You Do. Dr. 
Speakman is pastor of the Third Presby- 
terian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Two of PresByTERIAN Lire’s distaff- 
side editors went traveling recently to 
gather material for articles in this issue. 
Associate editor Mary Ann Gehres 
winged down to the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico to do a story on the unusual 
growth of The United Presbyterian 
Church’s major Caribbean-area school, 
Inter American University. For Mary 
Ann’s word and picture report, see 
Bootstrap University, page 8. 


Assistant editor Mary Seth was fasci- 
nated during a trip to Europe by a won- 
derful French couple who were helping 
to train Protestants for work in French- 
speaking Africa. On page 13 she takes 
us on a visit to Pére and Mére Cha- 
zeaud and Their 966 Children. 
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Softly resounding Carillon 
Bell music by Schulmerich®— 
what more beautiful way of 
keeping a loved one’s name 
truly alive forever. Giving 
Schulmerich Bells in your own 
name—now within your life- 
time—is an inspired thought, 
too. Either way, your church 
will welcome this different 
memorial gift. Handsome 
plaque goes with it, if desired. 
Prices start at $975. Budget 
terms. We’ll be happy to ac- 
quaint you with all the facts. 
Write. 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS, INC. 
2859 Carillon Hill « Sellersville, Pa. 


*Trademark of Bell Instruments produced 
by Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 





SOUNDING BOARD 


‘Patrick: Stolen Saint’ 


« “Patrick: Stolen Saint” by all means 
should receive the Munchausen Award 
for the year 1959. 

This story was certainly appreciated 
by every Roman Catholic who, like my- 
self, has a Presbyterian spouse. . . 

With the good wife’s permission I 
will deliver your March 15th issue to the 
local lodge, Friendly Sons of Saint Pat- 
rick. This should really be good for a 
laugh. ... 

—Harry D. RIFFLE 
York, Pennsylvania 


« I thank you very much for publishing 
Mr. Lawrence’s article about St. Patrick. 
We so seldom see the truth about Ireland 
published in the United States. I am 
from Ulster, and the biggest surprise I 
got since coming to this country five 
years ago is seeing the grip the Roman 
Church has here and how the situation 
in Ireland is distorted. 

I thank God for men like Mr, Law- 
rence who are not afraid to speak the 
truth. 

—JEAN ATKINSON 
Newtown Square, Pennsylvania 


‘Don’t Be Afraid of Anxiety’ 


« Thank you for bringing us the article 
[on anxiety] by Dr, Roy W. Fairchild 
(P.L., March 1, 1959) at a time when so 
much emphasis is placed upon the “need 
for psychiatric treatment first” and “re- 
ligion next... . 
After reading this article, how could 
anyone feel that the church should 
“mind its own business” and “stick to 
religion”? Dr. Fairchild shows vividly 
that the business of the church perme- 
ates every aspect of our lives. . . . 
—W. W. De Vore, D.C. 
Member, Council on Psychotherapy 
National Chiropractic Association 
Ironton, Missouri 


if necessary.” 


Another Missionary Frontier 


« The article by Janet G. Harbison on 
Alcoholics Anonymous (P.L., March 15, 
1959) is most interesting. Being the 
mother of an alcoholic daughter who 
has been rehabilitated, I doubt if anyone 
could be more appreciative of the work 


of this organization than myself. During 
the last ten years I have attended Many 
AA group meetings, as well as a State 
Regional Conference, and, of course, 
have read the “Big Book” along with 
other AA literature. 

I never leave an AA meeting, hoy. 
ever, without feeling that here is a 
opportunity the Christian church hg 
missed. AA members have been trans. 
formed from drunkards into sober 
people, .. . but that doesn’t make Chris. 
tians out of them. [The alcoholic] js 
never told that he is, like everyone else. 
a sinner and in need of a Savior; instead, 
analysis of his problem is that he is g 
“sick” person, with an “obsession of the 
mind” and an “allergy of the body.” No 
one would argue with the accuracy of 
this diagnosis. 

The tragedy of this situation is that 
while some of these people are satisfied 
to live by the philosophy of their “Big 
Book,” many more are hungry for a 
deeper truth, They are told to turn their 
lives and wills over to the power of God, 
as they know him, which is like telling 
a person to drive a car without giving 
him the key to the ignition that unlock 
the power of the motor. Often, I have 
been told, members of AA _ attend 
churches trying to find an answer to their 
need, and just as often, they are dis- 
appointed. They hear preaching, when 
what they need is teaching. 

The cults have been quick to sense 
this opportunity to gain new recruits, 
and are making tremendous efforts to get 
these people. Even the Roman Catholic 
Church is conducting special seminars 
for AA’s; but the Protestant Church 
seems satisfied to send [a problem drink- 
er] to AA and leave him there, an ut- 
saved, although rehabilitated, alcoholic. 

Here is a missionary project where the 
field is ripe for the harvest. No need to 
send missionaries to the foreign field to 
struggle with a strange language; many 
AA’s are our neighbors, some are in our 
homes. However, they must be offered a 
program suited to their needs, something 
especially for them, Group therapy has 
become a part of their existence, and 
Christian evangelism, I believe, will have 
to be given them with something of the 
same procedure as AA. I hope someone 
will have the vision to work out a pro- 
gram, not to take the place of AA, but 
to supplement it with Christian teach- 
ing and Christian fellowship. 

—An AA MOTHER 
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ME DITATION by Richard W. Graves 


Piety vs. Goodness: An Agelong Competition 


“Why have we fasted, and thou seest it 
not? Why have we humbled ourselves, 
and thou takest no knowledge of it?” . . 

“Is not this the fast that I choose: to 
loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo 
the thongs of the yoke, to let the op- 
pressed go free, and to break every yoke? 
Is it not to share your bread with the 
hungry, and bring the homeless poor into 
your house; when you see the naked, to 
cover him, and not to hide yourself from 
your own flesh?” — (Isaiah 58:3, 6, 7) 


Os in a great while a reader comes 
upon a perfect sentence. It can’t be 
added to or subtracted from. With 
simple and compact brevity it says some- 
thing that needs to be said. 

The other day I struck a sentence like 
that in an essay on the poet John Green- 
leaf Whittier. The author of the essay 
was telling how Whittier abandoned the 
quiet country life he loved to plunge into 
the seething cause of abolition. Public 
life and public strife were deeply un- 
congenial to the gentle Quaker poet, but 
his love for suffering humanity was even 
greater than his fondness for the Merri- 
mack River and the Deerfield hills. “He 
dedicated himself,” said the writer, “to 
the abolitionist cause, soon finding . . . 
that it is easier to be pious than to be 
good.” 

Soon finding that it is easier to be 
pious than to be good. Is there an honest 
soul anywhere who hasn’t made that 
discovery? It is so much easier to observe 
the forms and cultivate the feelings of 
religion than to obey the divine voice. 

The agelong struggle between priest 
and prophet is just at this point. The 
prophet speaks for God and demands 
goodness, The priest represents institu- 
tionalized religion and substitutes piety, 
for ritual is so much less exacting than 
righteousness. The prophetic voice, long- 
ing for holiness, cries, “Create in me a 
clean heart, O God, and put a new and 
right spirit within me. . . . For thou hast 
no delight in sacrifice; were I to give a 
burnt offering, thou wouldst not be 
pleased.” Then the priest, scandalized, 
adds a fussy postscript to the prophet: 
“Then wilt thou delight in right sacri- 
fices, in burnt offerings and whole burnt 
offerings; then bulls will be offered on 
thy altar.” It is piety that he wants: the 
faithful observance of the prescribed 


rites. 

This competition between piety and 
goodness has belonged to every age. It 
is so much easier to be a faithful attend- 
ant at church services than to be a living 
temple of the Holy Spirit. It is so much 
easier to say, “Lord, Lord,” than to do 
the things the Lord wants done. It is so 
much easier to indulge in pious emotion, 
to drop a tear on Good Friday and shout 
“Alleluia” on Easter, than to give up 
any of our comforts, to surrender any 
of the privileges of our class or position, 
to uproot our prejudices, to pour con- 
tempt on all our pride. Even, sometimes, 
to share our pew with a stranger. 

Indeed, it might not be putting it too 
strongly to say that piety may be the 
worst enemy goodness has. For piety 
convincingly persuades us that it is an 
acceptable substitute for goodness. Sure- 
ly, we tell ourselves, the Lord will not 
deal hardly with those who have sup- 
ported the church so faithfully, when 
there are so many who are indifferent to 
religion. Surely God will be friendly to- 
ward those who know how to use all the 
right words. Is there a single one of us 
who has not uneasily tried to comfort 
himself with this hope, knowing in his 
heart that he had far more piety than 
goodness? 

Vain comfort indeed, for the Gospel 
cautions: “When once the householder 
has risen up and shut the door, you will 
begin to stand outside and to knock at 
the door, saying, “Lord, open to us.’ He 
will answer you, ‘I do not know where 
you come from.’ Then you will begin to 
say, ‘We ate and drank in your presence, 
and you taught in our streets.’ But he 
will say, ‘I tell you, I do not know where 
you come from; depart from me!’ ” 

It is not enough to have eaten and 
drunk in Christ’s presence—not even at 
the Communion table; or to have listened 
to his teaching, Sabbath by Sabbath, in 
the sanctuary. It is good, but it isn’t 
nearly good enough. And if it lulls us 
into a false sense of security, it has 
harmed rather than helped us. 

It is goodness God wants of us; obedi- 
ence to the holy will of Christ. And that 
can only mean for each of us a life of 
daily dedication. It may mean, for 
Christ’s dear sake, surrender of some 
things as precious to us as the fields of 
his beloved Haverhill were to Whittier. 
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Man’s very success in 


A. D.1 
350 Million 


This is a pessimistic report about peo- 
ple. People in the aggregate, that is. 
There are too many of them, and they 
are far too enthusiastically obeying 
God’s command to be fruitful and mul- 
tiply. 


A great deal has been said recently 
about the fantastic rate of population 
growth in the last generation or so and 
the ‘incredible increases to come. The 
seriousness of the situation cannot be 
overstated. 

At the time of the birth of Christ there 
were probably 350 million people on 
this planet. In the centuries before 
Christ the annual rate of population in- 
crease was about four per 100,000, and 
the rate did not rise much for several 
centuries following his coming. The 
world’s population was in the neighbor- 
hood of 500 million in 1700. 

Then the rate began to go up, and 
population zoomed, thanks largely to 
the rise of modern medicine. The num- 
ber reached the | billion mark around 
1820, rose to 2 billion in the late 1920's, 
and will pass 3 billion in 1962. The fig- 
ure at the present moment is about 2.8 
billion. 

Dr. Pascal K. Whelpton, dean of 


peopling the 


500 Million 


America’s demographers, shows that if 
the annual increment of the last century 
had been the rate of population rise 
from the time of the birth of Christ until 
now, there would be one million persons 
on this planet for every one now living. 
Indeed, if the rate of growth during the 
first thirty years of this century—which 
was only eight per thousand per year— 
had been the prevailing rate since the 
beginning of the Christian era, there 
would be 8 million persons for every one 
person now alive. 

Now take a deep breath and read on. 
If the present rate of world population 
growth—over 1.5 per cent per year— 
continues unabated for the next six or 
seven hundred years, there will be 
standing room only—about ten square 
feet of land area for every living person. 


Let us look at what will happen in 
the next decade or two or three. These 
are the years of accountability for us 
and our children. 

The best sources of information are 
the population reports and estimates is- 
sued annually by the United Nations. 
According to the UN experts, the popu- 
lation of the planet will grow to 4 billion 
in less than twenty years, to 5 billion in 


planet may 


be his undoing 


1 Billion 


ERPOPULATION: NEW 


about thirty years, and to well over 6 
billion by the end of the century. These 
are medium estimates which assume a 
general decline in birth rates around the 
world after 1975. 

The earth’s population increased by 
90 million in 1957 and 1958—a number 
equivalent to the population of Japan. 
In the next two years, the increase will 
be 100 million. Every two seconds there 
is a net gain of three persons in world 
population. In the brief time (about a 
minute and a half) you have so far de- 
voted to reading this article, some 360 
babies have been born and nearly 240 
persons have died, with a resulting in- 
crease of about 120 in the number of 
people living on our planet. 

The experts remind us that the rate 
of increase is not the same in all parts 
of the world, It is much higher in the 
relatively underdeveloped areas than 
in the industrialized countries of the 
West. The Latin Americas are growing 
four times as fast, and East Asia more 
than three times as fast, as the countries 
of Northwest Europe. Ceylon, Taiwan, 
and Malaya; Paraguay, Costa Rica, Co- 
lombia, and Mexico; Turkey and Syria 
—these countries have reached or are 
approaching a rate of growth which 
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by CLIFFORD EARLE 


2 Billion 


THREAT 


means a doubling of population in less 
than 25 years. This rate is nearly twice 
that of the fastest growing countries of 
the industrialized West. 

To get the whole picture, it is impor- 
tant to realize that the “color-ratio” is 
undergoing a dramatic shift. Right now 
the proportion of white to nonwhite in 
the world’s population is one to two 
(one-third white; two-thirds nonwhite). 
At the end of this century, only forty-one 
years from now, the ratio will be 1 to 4 
(one-fifth white; four-fifths nonwhite). 
Perhaps by that time men everywhere 
will accept the idea that “color” is an 
irrelevant category in measuring the 
worth of persons. 

At first glance it would seem that the 
population explosion is related somehow 
to a sudden increase in human fertility, 
but this is not the case at all. It is due 
to a dramatic decline in death rates. The 
population curve turned sharply upward 
with the development of medical science 
and public health, especially since 1850. 
Babies lived where their predecessors 
had died, and people generally lived 
longer and longer. When this happens 
without a corresponding decrease in 
birth rates, the population mushrooms. 

The former high death rates were 
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2.8 Billion 


Over 6 Billion 


TO SURVIVAL 


largely the result of diseases and epi- 
demics which have now been brought 
under control. War has been a factor— 
an important one in countries overrun 
by prolonged bloodshed. Several million 
persons lost their lives in the Thirty 
Years’ War in Central Europe in the 
17th century. The Taiping Rebellion in 
China a century ago brought about the 
death of between 25 to 50 million peo- 
ple in a span of fifteen years er so. But 
on the whole, the great deterrent in gen- 
erations past has been disease. Now this 
scourge has been reduced, and boom 
goes the population. 

The reduction in death rates has been 
most revolutionary in the less developed 
parts of the world, especially in the last 
twenty years. In Ceylon, for example, 
the rate fell 34 per cent in a single nota- 
ble year and 70 per cent in ten years. 
In a single decade, Puerto Rico showed 
a decline of 82 per cent, Mexico a drop 
of 43 per cent. New lows in death rates 
were achieved in 1957 and 1958 in 
several areas with previously high mor- 
tality. And all the time fertility con- 
tinues at a high rate in those parts of 
the world where most of the people live 
and where economic development is 
least advanced. 


It should be noted that the miraculous 
modern means for reducing death rates 
(antibiotics, new insecticides, public 
health programs) did not originate in 
the less developed countries where they 
have produced such startling results. 
Christian missionaries from the West 
were among the first to spread the new 
knowledge. Private programs such as 
those sponsored by the Rockefeller 
Foundation in the field of public health 
have had far-reaching effects. And now 
a variety of international and govern- 
mental organizations bring medical serv- 
ices to the remotest villages of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

World-wide campaigns to eliminate 
malaria and to reduce to a minimum the 
incidence of yaws, two rampant debili- 
tating diseases of the tropics, are having 
their repercussions. Another factor of 
vast importance is the continuing im- 
provement of maternal and child care 
facilities, with resulting reductions in in- 
fant mortality. 

Here, in these mounting assaults upon 
disease, is the key to the population ex- 
plosion. It is ironic that man’s efforts to 
conquer pain and death should give rise 
to some of the most serious and danger- 

(Continued on page 34) 











Victor Colén, Jr., has set his sights on a medical career. 
A fine student and active in campus affairs, he heads the 
Christian association, probably the most thriving student 
In coming to 1.A.U., Victor follows in the foot- 
steps of his father, now a Presbyterian pastor at Mayaguez. 


group. 


Bootstrap University 


Church-related Inter American links Latin and U.S. 


cultures to train leaders for booming Puerto Rico 


Text and photographs 


“Suddenly everybody’s going to 
Puerto Rico...the island everybody's 
talking about,” trumpet the travel ads. 

Madison Avenue exaggeration aside, 
almost everyone who has recently tried 
to secure a plane or hotel reservation 
will attest the island Commonwealth’s 
growing prominence as a magnet for 
tourists. 

Any visitor to Puerto Rico is sure to 
be impressed by what “everybody’s 
talking about”—the island’s exciting new 
look. Operation Bootstrap has sharply 
upgraded Puerto Rico’s standard of liv- 
ing and has delivered a new confidence 
to the residents of an island known less 
than twenty years ago as “a stricken 
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by MARY ANN GEHRES 


land with manpower its chief resource.” 

Every year this Caribbean showcase 
attracts nearly a thousand observers 
from underdeveloped countries, eager to 
gain pointers to take back home. Some 
of these observers, plus a good many 
tourists, seek out Inter American. Uni- 
versity, a Presbyterian-related institu- 
tion whose graduates have contributed 
heavily to Puerto Rico’s economic and 
social evolution. Except for theological 
seminaries, Inter American is the only 
Protestant institution of higher educa- 
tion in the Caribbean area. Three years 
ago it embarked on an adventure in 
education that already has set guide- 
posts for educators and schools in areas 


In a student service project, sophomore Carmen Casasis 
leads youngsters in a game at a rural mission of her fo 
ther’s Presbyterian church at Lajas. Carmen is enrolled 
in Inter American’s new religious education department, 
will be first island-trained director of Christian education. 


of rapid growth throughout the world, 

A good four hours’ drive southwest 
from San Juan, Inter American is lo 
cated on the edge of San German. 
Founded in the early 1500's, San Ger- 
man, with its narrow streets, central 
plaza, and balconied homes, still bears 
many earmarks of a Spanish colonial 
settlement. 

At the University, the visitor notes a 
striking contrast with the town. The 
handsome buildings surrounded by trop- 
ical foliage, the minor traffic jams 
caused by the day students’ automobiles, 
the predictable number of hand-holding 
couples, and the fluently spoken English 
of most of the classes could be trans- 
planted wholesale onto many a southem 
U.S. campus. 

But soon a unique blending of Latin 
and continental U.S. cultures becomes 
evident. Ramirez, Rodriguez, Martinez, 
and Garcia are the most frequently listed 
names on the student roster. The dark- 
eyed collegians chatter informally in 
Spanish, and the visitor hears that 4 
chaperon must accompany students on 
off-campus dates. 

These are some of the outward and 
visible signs of Inter American’s linking 
of the two cultures, envisioned by the 
school’s founder, Dr. J. Will Harris, 4 
Presbyterian missionary. Writing iD 
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Comparing lesson plans, Florence Vargas and Hilton Diaz Lillibeth Ramirez, who hopes to be a free-lance designer 
are ready to lead classes at University-sponsored train- after her graduation next spring, makes a wall-hanging 
ing institute for church-school teachers. Hilton hopes to from cane and burlap. University’s famed arts and crafts 
attend Yale Divinity School next year. Florence, whose home department encourages students to experiment with native 
is in Brooklyn, New York, wants to teach in Puerto Rico. fibers, grasses, shells, and clay to create new art forms. 


1941, Dr. Harris reminisced about the 
school’s beginnings: 

“I was riding Borinquen with Helen 
[Mrs. Harris] riding in the saddle in 
front of me. Popo [Ortiz, the first stu- 
dent] walked along beside the horse re- 
counting to me the difficulty he had had 
in finding the location the day before. 
We passed down the narrow path and 
turned into the dingy, forsaken house 
back a hundred yards from the road. . . . 
It was early Monday morning, March 
12, 1912. 

“In a few days eleven more students 
were persuaded by me to join Popo... . 
A menu of rice and beans, a small piece 
of bread in the morning, and the milk 
of one cow was the daily rations. This 
was served on a long bare board table. 
Boxes and benches were the chairs. No 
tuition or board was charged.” 

This was Dr. Harris’ fourth attempt 
at establishing a school in Puerto Rico, 
and the prospects hardly seemed aus- 
picious. The institution had no financial 
backing, and the island was then over- 
whelmingly Roman Catholic. But the 
Presbyterian from Texas, who habitually 
wore boots and a cowboy hat, had both 
faith and an unflagging drive. 

With monetary support from the 
churches and churchmen, with the sac- 
rifices and labor of the faculty and stu- 
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Popular relaxing spot for 1.A.U.’s 1,240 collegians is portico of Science Hall, 
built by students in 1927. Maintaining work-experience tradition, underclassmen do 
two hours of manual labor a week, while women study home economics and crafts. 
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dents, who constructed most of the 
buildings, the school survived, and sup- 
plied many leaders for the island’s strong 
Protestant minority. In 1921, it became 
a full-fledged college; and, in 1944, was 
accredited by the Middle States Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the first institution in Latin 
America to be so recognized, At the 
present time, Inter American is related 
to The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. through the Synod of New York, 
the Board of National Missions, and the 
Board of Christian Education. 

Dr. Harris retired from the presidency 
of Inter American in 1937. But before 
his death in an automobile accident two 
years ago, he lived to see his beloved 
institution pass over the threshold of a 
new usefulness. At the inauguration of 
the current president, Dr. Ronald C. 
Bauer, on March 4, 1956, it took a bit 
of persuasion to keep Dr. Harris from 
wearing his ten-gallon hat in the aca- 
demic procession. 


As dean of Inter American from 1945 
to 1948 (until 1956 it was called Poly- 
technic Institute), Ronald Bauer caught 
a glimpse of an even more creative role 
the institution could play in Puerto 
Rico’s new Operation Bootstrap. In 1948 
the tall North Dakotan, a Presbyterian 
elder, returned to the States to earn 
his doctorate in education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Then, in 
1953, he went to the University of Lon- 
don’s Institute of Education as a visiting 
professor. As part of this assignment, he 
went to west and east Africa to observe 
schools, colleges, and departments of 
education. He became even more con- 
vinced that Polytechnic could serve as 
a testing ground for educational experi- 
ments to guide educators in underde- 
veloped areas. 

On Dr. Bauer’s return to San German 
late in 1955, the University’s faculty 


and trustees soon launched a develop- 
ment program to provide for Puerto 
Rico’s rising demand for college-trained 
young people, and to advise students 
and observers from overseas. 

“I've been coming to Inter American 
for eight years, and the transformation 


Near new dormitory, President Ronald C. Bauer chats with Edmée Rivera and 
Pedro Jiménez, Jr., about their classes. In last three years, 1.A.U. has spent 
$932,000 on dorm construction and renovation, financed mainly by government loans. 
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in quality and quantity that has takey 
place in the last three years is amay. 
ing,” notes Dr. Theodore A. Distle 
executive director of the Association of 
American Colleges. Building on the jp. 
stitution’s traditional emphases, the cdl. 
lege in the last three years has— 

> increased its on-campus enrollment 
from 600 in 1955 to 1,241 in the current 
academic year. The faculty has almos 
doubled, from forty-six in 1955 ty 
ninety-one this year. 

> established extension centers in fou 
island towns. This year seven hundred 
students are studying liberal arts jp 
these off-campus classes. 

> almost completed a $1,179,000 build. 
ing and renovation program. 

> revised its curriculum to prepare its 
graduates for Puerto Rico’s changing 
social and economic life. 

Inter American’s curriculum did not 
need drastic revamping. For several 
decades the University had been recog. 
nized for its solid academic standards, 
Its liberal arts program with a Christian 
emphasis had produced a host of grad- 
uates with a bent for community serv. 
ice. Among its alumni prominent in 
Commonwealth affairs are Samuel R. 
Quiiiones, president of Puerto Rico’ 
Senate, and Candido Oliveras, president 
of the island’s Planning Board. 

The Commonwealth’s economic and 
social gains, however, had created edu- 
cational needs that could not be ignored. 
To supply teachers to man the island’ 
dozens of new schools, Inter American 
built up its education department, and 
established an English study center with 
a well-equipped laboratory to train 
teachers in English. Enrollment has 
quadrupled in the department of busi- 
ness administration, recently strength- 
ened to supply candidates for mana- 
gerial posts in industry and commerce. 

To stimulate an awareness of cultural 
values in its students, the University has 
invigorated its arts and crafts program 
and has set up a music department. Its 
new service program trains collegians 
to participate in community activities. 
In most of their courses, students are 
given opportunities to put into practice 
theories learned in their classrooms. 

Inter American has long required its 
students (27 per cent of the current en 
rollment is Protestant) to attend weekly 
chapel and to take*courses in religion. 
“We bear down hard on the Christian 
point of view that Protestants and 
Roman Catholics have in common, but 
we also are careful to point up the dif- 
ferences,” says the Reverend Donald M. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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That’s 
Your Question 


There are many mysteries, many half-answered questions 


about God’s ways of dealing with men. But the question 


we cannot evade is, “What do we make of Christ?” 


by Frederick B. Speakman 


He said to them, “But who do you say 
that I am?” (Matthew 16:15) 


HE chaplain of the University of 
ul Edinburgh told me about it. The 
speaker at the chapel that morn- 
ing had been an Englishman, born in 
India, and now one of the younger 
bishops of the Christian Church in India. 
The students had been invited to remain 
after the service if they cared to question 
the speaker. One of them had challenged 
the speaker in accents anyone will rec- 
ognize who has spent any time on a 
modern college campus in that weird 
jumble of bright eyes and dirty white 
buck shoes, straight-A students and split- 
T quarterbacks. 

This student had said to the speaker 
quite angrily, “I didn’t expect to hear 
this provincial and narrow message from 
you, of all people! You’ve seen so much 
of our world. You've looked at the 
twentieth century from so many corners 
of the room. Yet all you talked about 
was Christ. All you seem to have to say 
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to us is something about Christ. Why 
Christ? Why didn’t you bring us some 
insight from Mohammed? Why didn’t 
you bring us some inspiration from 
Buddha? Wouldn’t that have been just 
as valid?” 

The speaker had looked at him with 
a disarming smile and had said quietly, 
“Oh, are you a Moslem?” “Why, no,” 
answered the lad. “Then,” said the 
Bishop, “just as I thought, Mohammed 
is not your problem. Are you a Bud- 
dhist?” “Of course not,” snapped the 
boy. “Then I was right. Buddha is not 
your problem. What are you then?” 
“Why, I don’t know,” the student shifted 
uncomfortably, because this wasn’t com- 
ing out at all the way he had planned. 
“I suppose I’m supposed to be a Chris- 
tian!” 

“Now isn’t that amazing!” concluded 
the Bishop, “I've never had that vague 
an answer from a Moslem. I’ve never had 
that vague an answer from a Buddhist. 
And I've lived and have dealt with 


them all my life. You know, if I were you 


I wouldn’t worry myself too much about 
their faith, until I had made up my own 
mind about Jesus Christ. Because it's 
easy to see he’s your problem!” 

That dialogue doesn’t seem necessarily 
collegiate or alien, does it? Doesn't it 
suggest how a good many things that 
bother a good many of us can fall into 
rough but usable shape? Ever since Life 
magazine, well over a year ago, began 
its series on the Great Religions of Man- 
kind, I’ve had people saying to me, “By 
the way, the Moslem religion is quite a 
faith, isn’t it?” or “Say, I didn’t realize 
how much there is to Buddhism,” and 
saying it in an almost furtive manner, 
as if this were guilty knowledge they 
had come by, and perhaps it would be 
better if it weren’t noised about, since it 
seemed somehow embarrassing to our 
Christian claims. 

Let’s say it now and as often as it 
needs saying: it is no secret that God 
has always been at work in all the great 
religions of mankind. This has been no 
news to Christianity since St. Paul first 
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insisted on it. All the great religions can 
be seen as God’s attempt to get through 
to man, in every age, in every land. But 
it also is no secret that Christianity 
claims that only in the Man from Nazar- 
eth did God really get through, really 
arrive in Person! 

You protest, “Wait a minute. First 
you're saying there’s some truth of God 
in other faiths that must be respected. 
Then in the next breath you're saying 
Christ is the big truth, the full truth 
about God! How can you hold to both 
of those statements at once? How can 
you underscore the one without short- 
changing the other?” That's the puzzle. 

Of course it is. Of course it puzzles 
you, It puzzles me. It puzzles anyone 
who has ever given brief or disciplined 
thought to the matter, Don’t ever expect 
to find any weight of reasoning that’s 
heavy and hot enough to iron out and 
smooth away that wrinkle in our think- 
ing. It’s just another of those places 
where the man of faith must be willing 
cheerfully and unashamedly to say, “I 
don’t know.” 

| was a guest at a Jewish temple. 
I had been invited to lecture on “What 
a Christian Believes about Christ.” After 
the talk there were questions for over an 
hour, probing questions in an atmos- 
phere you could feel was charged by the 
attempt of those people to imagine what 
possible shape a faith could take that 
actually maintained that the Eternal 
whom Moses dared not look upon had 
walked on feet like our feet and reached 
with hands like our hands, and died a 
death like our death, that we might in 
some fragmentary fashion live a life like 
His life. 

And at the close of the evening their 
Rabbi took my breath away by quoting 
an ancient rabbinical admonition. “Re- 
member, my people,” he said to them, 
“remember as you go your way that in 
some fashion we cannot understand, the 
words this man teaches and the words I 
teach are both the words of the Living 
God.” 

I went home in a turmoil, thinking, 
“How could he say that?” We didn't 
agree, he and I. Wasn’t one of us dead 
right and the other dead wrong? Hadn't 
I made claims for Christ that were either 
true or false? Hadn't they rejected those 
claims either to their own credit or their 
own hurt? Then how could there be any 
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sense in saying this haunting thing that 
both of us in some fashion spoke the 
words of the Living God? 

But you see, that is not my problem. 
It is not my problem, any more than it is 
my problem to discover how Vega, that 
blue star which sat squarely up over my 
head of a night last summer, swims into 
my night sky and all in orderly fashion 
winks at me its blue pinpoint of light 
from such an incredible distance away. 

That puzzles me. I wonder at it. But 
it is not my problem to justify it. I just 
know it’s there. And it is not my task to 
reconcile the claim Jesus Christ has 
made on my life with the view that is 
taken by those on whom he has made 
no claim. Putting aside for the moment 
all the things I don’t know and concen- 
trating on the things I do know—even if 
like the lad at school I only “suppose 
I'm supposed to be a Christian,”—well, 
what do I make of Christ? He’s my prob- 
lem. That’s my question. 

Jesus himself sharpened the focus 
of that question. He was as far from 
home as we have any record of Christ's 
journeying, far to the north of Galilee. 
It was very far for men who had walked 
all the way, and camped at night under 
the trees where the wild figs could vary 
the fare of the bread they had brought 
or begged on the way. 

There at the northern limits of Pales- 
tine where broad Mt. Hermon stands 
guard, in the foothills that seem to be 
the mountain’s own gnarled roots, the 
melting snow sends down the rivulets 
that form the Jordan River and begin 
its flow to the south. Up there on some 
unclaimed terrace of the foothills where 
the air had a mountain freshness to it, 
even penniless fishermen from Galilee 
could find relief from the late summer 
heat, and the former carpenter could 
camp out with his friends and escape the 
press of the crowds in the villages. There 
he could gather strength for his last 
campaign, his own kind of march to- 
ward Jerusalem. There in camp one day 
he startled them by asking suddenly, 
“You've talked to people about me. What 
do they make of me? Who are they say- 
ing I am?” 

Several men turn, sensing the urgency 
in his voice. “They don’t—people: don’t 
know quite what to make of you. There's 
every shape of rumor. Many insist you 
must be John the Baptist come alive 
again. And others say, no, he’s another 
Elijah. Still others call you a returned 
Jeremiah. Each seems to find in you his 
favorite prophet.” 

By now the disciples are huddled 
round waiting. What a chance this is to 


evaluate all these strange and liye) 
rumors. “But who do you say that | 
am?” 

The question came like a sudden) 
pointed finger, with all that individualy, 
ing genius of Christ's. Their main tag 
was not to sort and compare every shad, 
and slant of village rumor. No matt, 
what men who had heard Jesus once » 
twice might think of him, no matt, 
about those who had seen him now anj 
then; what did these friends of his thin 
about him? These men into whose livg 
he had walked, whose whole current ¢ 
life he had rechanneled, whose minds }y 
had sharpened, whose loyalties he ha 
mastered, whose hopes he had fired-1 
matter what the rest of the world migh 
think or say about him, what had they 
men, on the basis of what they had seg 
and known, decided about him? Thy 
was their question. And it’s your que. 
tion, too. 

It’s our question because his claim ha 
been made on us. That’s the troubk 
when you and I try to get by even for: 
season on just “supposing we're sup 
posed to be Christians.” Something inw 
knows there should be so much more ty 
it than that. Some depth in us has ¢ 
some time responded to some height i 
has glimpsed in him, and wants t 
glimpse again. Some hunger in us ha 
sampled his fulfillment, and though w 
feed it with every substitute, that par 
of us dimly knows it’s hungry still, and 
it’s going to go on being either Christ 
healed or Christ-haunted. 

He is in our midst. He is among w 
and he has been here for a long, long 
time. Those sandals we think of hima 
wearing wouldn’t last long on our streets 
That mantle we always picture him in 
would be unthinkably thin to hold of 
our winters. As we glance around ws, 
we wonder just where he would fit in 

But you see, he didn’t fit in back there 
either. There wasn’t any place for him 
back there. They made his life as hard 
as the nails in his shop or the nails in his 
cross. His church branded him a blas 
phemer and excommunicated him. His 
country tried him as a traitor and cn- 
cified him. His friends decided he wasa 
starry-eyed bungling failure and de 
serted him. That’s what you'd cal 
being squeezed out of your world with a 
vengeance, isn’t it? 

In spite of all this, he got into people's 
lives. He got into minds and hearts and 
wills. He got in so deeply that before the 
world could believe its ears it was hear- 
ing the strangest claim that has ever 
been voiced—that this Man who moved 

(Continued on page 30) 
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156 Rue de Longchamp is the Paris address of center 
where missionaries are oriented before going to French- 
speaking Africa. It is also home to Presbyterian codirec- 
tors Dr. and Mrs. Camille Chazeaud, standing in door. 


PERE 
and MERE 
CHAZEAUD 


and their 


966 CHILDREN 


Text and photographs 


by MARY SETH 


“You've been a mother and a father to us,” are words 
contained in many an Africa postmarked letter that ends 
in the mail slot of 156 Rue de Longchamp, Paris. 

The recipients of this grateful mail are the Reverend Dr. 
Camille Chazeaud and his wife, Madame Eva Chazeaud, 
codirectors of the Centre Missionaire d’Orientation. And 
though they’ve never had any children of their own, the 
966 missionaries and fraternal workers who have come 
under their care in the ten years since the center was estab- 
lished have all been treated with the love and forbearance 
that parents extend to their children. 

Typically the Chazeauds welcomed a family of five who 
came unexpectedly to their door at 7 A.M. one Sunday. 
The visitors were Mr. and Mrs. Francois Porret, members 
of the Reformed Church in Bern, Switzerland, and newly 
appointed Presbyterian fraternal workers. 

For six weeks the Porrets had had passage on a ship to 
Africa but no visa. Suddenly they were called to the French 
consulate in Bern at noon on a Saturday. The visa had 
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Citizens of the United States now, Eva and Camille Chazeaud were both reared 
in French homes. French is the language they use in speaking to each other. 


arrived, and they caught the night trajy 
for Paris. Claude-Anne, age eightee, 
months, slept in the baggage rack, by 
Daniel, ten, Pierre, six, and their pareng 
mostly sat up all night, arriving in Pari 
at 6 a.M. very tired and very hungry, 

After a short rest and a large break. 
fast at the center, the Chazeauds starteJ 
the little family on their way to Bo. 
deaux to board the cargo ship “Boffa” fy 
a fourteen-day journey to Camerou 
Their destination was Libamba, wher 
Mr. Porret has responsibility for mainte 
nance of campus property and Mp 
Porret helps with the accounts. 

These unexpected visits are not & 
actly rare, but 156 Rue de Longchamp 
is mostly involved with missionarig 
who spend about a year in Paris for lan 
guage study. Dr. Chazeaud helps with 
travel arrangements and finds rooms an 
apartments for missionaries and _ thei 
families. He also accompanies then 
through customs. 

Once, however, what seemed like ; 
routine customs check turned out to lk 
a bout with a customs officer that lasted 
two days. A missionary family fron 
Kansas had arrived for a year in Pari 
with one-and-a-half tons of baggage- 
mostly food—packed in large stee 
drums. The food was a gift from forme 
parishioners and consisted of cannei 
fruit, vegetables, and half a steer. It wa 
the last item that caused the trouble 
The customs officer wanted to see a cer 
tificate stating that the animal had beer 
free from disease. In the end the bag 
gage was released duty free, due, 1 
doubt, to Dr. Chazeaud’s gentle bu 
persistent persuasion, 

The Center is conveniently and com 
fortably located in a pleasant four-story 
house with an enclosed garden in the 
rear, Visitors find the neighborhood en- 
chanting. “It is so ‘French,’ ” they say. 
A block down the street is the Bois de 
Bologne, a royal park until Napoleon 
gave it to the city of Paris. A ten-minute 
walk in the opposite direction ends at 
the Seine’s right bank, with the Eiffe 


Tower looming immediately across the 


river. 

Next door is the Yugoslavian embassy. 
Across the street an old woman feeds the 
birds at sunrise and sits in her window 
all day to converse with passers-by. 
Around the corner a white Persian cat 
with one blue and one green eye suis 
himself on the wide window sill. Men it 
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riding boots walk to the Bois; nuns with 
brief cases and monks with bare san- 
daled feet frequent this street. 

If the Rue de Longchamp is a de- 
light, Camille Chazeaud’s office, with its 
black and white marble floor and map- 
covered walls, is a haven to a mission- 
ary. There Dr. Chazeaud gives counsel 
on matters that range from the spiritual 
acceptance of the death of a child to 
such a relatively minor but practical 
problem as keeping warm when a land- 
lord does not turn on the heat until 
December 1. 

“We're freezing to death,” is not an 
uncommon complaint, and a supply of 
small electric heaters to lend is the sim- 
ple solution. 

The one family that had no trouble 
along this line were United Presbyte- 
rians John and Kay Healey and daugh- 
ters, Becky, seven, and Carolyn, three. 
Their tiny apartment was next door to a 
laundry, so there was no shortage of 
steam heat and hot water. 

The Healeys spent eighteen months 
in Paris preparing for their new post in 
Yaoundé, Cameroun capital, where they 
will set up a youth center for the use of 
four hundred African students between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty-three. 

Equally fortunate as to heat is a trio 
of girls from Norway who share the 
fourth-floor apartment at 156: Aud 
Bredin, Ellen Harthug, and Else Strand, 
all members of the Lutheran Church, 
While studying French is their major 
occupation, they can sometimes be heard 
harmonizing a Norwegian folk song as 
they do the dishes. 

Missionary families and single young 
men and women are sprinkled all over 
Paris, but come to the Center every 
Wednesday evening when Dr. Chaz- 
eaud conducts a class in prayer and 
reading from “La Sainte Bible,” perhaps 
Psaume 1: “Heureux Thomme qui ne 
marche pas selon mé- 
chants... .” Afterwards Madame Chaz- 
eaud serves hot chocolate and cookies 
in the kitchen. 

On alternate Sunday afternoons, tea, 
with educational overtones, is served in 


conseil des 


the salon opening on the walled garden. 
A Parisian clergyman gives a talk in 
French for language practice, and Afri- 
can students, taking advanced studies in 
Paris, give a preview of the Dark Con- 
tinent. 

One almost never hears ecumenical 
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Presbyterian missionaries John and Kay Healey, with Carolyn (in carriage) and 
Becky, enjoy a stroll near their apartment in Paris. Now they are in Yaoundé, 
capital of Cameroun, to establish a youth center for African students. Since photo- 
graph was taken, Martha was born, the godchild of Dr. Camille Chazeaud. 
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at 156 Rue de Longchamp, but the 
missionary center is a demonstration of 
the word. Anyone approved by the 
Federation of Protestant Missions and 
Churches for mission work in French- 
speaking Africa is automatically eligible 
to a place beneath the Chazeauds’ wings. 

During the past year fourteen de- 
nominations made use of the center's 
services, preparing missionaries for Al- 
gérie, Cameroun, Guinée, and the Ré- 
publiques Soudanaise, du Congo, 
Centre-Africaine, Malgache, de la Céte 
d'Ivoire, and Voltaique. 

To the 110 missionary students and 
their thirty-three children given super- 
vision, assistance, and advice during the 
past year must be added 248 mission- 
aries and friends, accompanied by sev- 
enty-one children, representing fifteen 
countries, who received help with hotel, 
ship, or plane reservations. Sixty-eight 
missionaries children were 
briefly accommodated at the Center, 
where two bedrooms and bath on the 


and seven 


third floor are in constant readiness. 

But for all its current busy warmth, 
156 has had a rather somber past. Dur- 
ing the German occupation in World 
War II the family of French Jews who 
owned the house were taken away one 
night and never heard of again. Later 
the property was nationalized by Pétain. 

In 1948 this house seemed the ideal 
solution to the acute need for a mis- 
sionary center in postwar France. At 
that time a well-preserved house in a 
good neighborhood was difficult to lo- 
cate, and 156 Rue de Longchamp was 
a find for $20,000. The Presbyterian 
U.S.A. Board of Foreign Missions (now 
the United Presbyterian Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations) pur- 
chased the property. 

While the Commission owns the build- 
ing, other mission boards in Norway, 
Sweden, Great Britain, and North Amer- 
ica share in the expenses. All work with 
the “Comité de Liaison des Missions 
Evangéliques,” representing the Re- 
formed, Lutheran, and Baptist Churches 
of France. 

With all this coming and going, the 
Chazeauds have built up quite a repu- 
tation. All the men from Cook’s and the 
American Express rolled into one prob- 
ably know less about Paris than Camille 
Chazeaud, who is up on all sorts of un- 
usual items of information. He knows 
exactly which bus, metro, railroad, or 
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Eiffel Tower looms across the River Seine 
at one end of the Rue de Longchamp. 


Aud Bredin, Ellen Harthug, and Else 
Strand, are all Lutherans from Norway. 


Missionaries usually study French at the 
Ecole Pratique de L’Alliance Francaise. 


combination will take you to Chartres 
the Pantheon, or the Flea Market, 
how to manage a trip on the river vig 
bateau mouche, suggesting at the same 
time a conveniently located inexpensive 
restaurant. 

He can tell you which gallery in the 
Louvre holds Leonardo da Vinci's “Vir. 
gin of the Rocks” and how to locate 
Rembrandt's “Supper at Emmaus.” And 
he will certainly recommend a visit to 
the little church attended by John Cal. 
vin while he was a student at the Sor. 
bonne. 

Since he was born in Paris, it may not 
be curious that Dr. Chazeaud is “up” 
on the “City of Light.” However, he 
moved to Canada at the age of seven. 
teen and there received his education 
—interrupted by World War I. Still a 
citizen of France, he did a four-year stint 
as a Captain in the French army, re 
ceiving the Croix de Guerre for gallantry 
in action. 

Camille earned his B.D. in the Pres- 
byterian Seminary of McGill University 
in Canada and was ordained in the 
“American Church” in Montreal. Shortly 
thereafter he left for mission work in 
West Africa, accompanied by his bride, 
the former Eva Brandt, daughter of a 
Presbyterian minister and principal of 
Point-aux-Trembles mission schools. 

Dr. Chazeaud was principal of Pres- 
byterian mission schools in Elat and 
pastor of two churches. Later he became 
principal of the French Normal School 
in Foulassi, which is now named Ecole 
Camille Chazeaud in his honor, 

Because of Mrs. Chazeaud’s health, 
the couple returned to America in 1929, 
where Camille served as chaplain and 
instructor in French and _ history at 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 
During this time they became American 
citizens and liked Virginia so much they 
planned to make it their permanent 
home. 

In 1948, however, the Board of For- 
eign Missions persuaded them to be- 
come the directors of the new center. 
They had a practically perfect set of 
qualifications—fluency in French and 
English, familiarity with both Africa and 
France, and a real talent for friendship 
and _ hospitality. 

Camille and Eva Chazeaud are slated 
for retirement soon, and there is a strong 
possibility they may take up life in Vir- 
ginia where they left it. There they will 
be comforted by the knowledge that al- 
though they were prevented from serv- 
ing in the Dark Continent, they were 
nevertheless able to serve Africa by cat- 
ing for her missionaries. 
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COLLEGES, & CAMPS 


These advertisers will gladly send further information upon request 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


MEN’S COLLEGE 





BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts 
Fully accredited. For more than 67 years devoted to 
Christian Higher Education. Smal! ciasses allow 
personal approach to instruction. Write Director of 





Admissions, Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, lowa. 
Coe's reputation as an outstanding 
coeducational liberal arts college is 
firmly established. A distinguished 
faculty, small classes, many oppor- 
tunities for participation in stu- 
dent activities B.A.. and B.M 
(Bachelor of Music) Degrees. Air 

Force ROTC. Four year teaching program for grade, 

high school. Five year special certificates in music 

physical education. Affiliated with the Presbyterian 


Church U.S.A. 
WRITE _ Director of COE COLLEGE 
Admissions. Cedar Rapids, lowo 


PARK COLLEGE Presbyterian. 


Founded in 1875. Coeducational. Liberal Arts Cur- 
riculum. Fully accredited. International student 
body. Distinctive program in Christian Seanpeere 
Personal counseling. Suburban Kansas City 

Write Director of Admissions, Parkville, Missouri. 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR — sce 


COLLEGE CONSOLIDATED PRESBYTERIAN 

COLLEGE. Two years prep—two 
years college. Highest accrediation. Personal atten- 
tion. Christian emphasis. Co-ed, Louis C. LaMotte, 
M.A., Th.D., D.D., President, Maxton, N. C. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ,=2ston. Pa. 


oaare A.B.; B.S. in Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics; 


S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, Me- 
chanical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year programs 
combining arts and engineering. School of Inter- 
national Affairs. Write: Di of 








BOYS’ PREPARATORY 











THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Co-Ed, 4 year liberal arts and pre-professiona! cur- 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
in Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition, 





$400 yr. President Luther E. Sharpe, Emporia, Kans. 
Highest 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE  ,.creditition 


Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry. so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write 
Iilinois College, Department A, Jacksonville, Hlinois 


IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. Ful- 
ly accredited. Six degrees, through 
master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter- 
- collegiate athletics. 
TRINITY “America’s most mod- 
7 ern university cam- 

x fas pus.” 


President 
San Antonio, 


James Woodin Laurie, 


Texas 





Trinity University, 


BLAIR ACADEMY preshytaion oliuanien: 


Established 1848. Grades 8-12, Small classes, Care- 
ful college preparation. Wide choice of sports and 
activities. Well-equipped campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap. 

James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N.J. 





BORDENTOWN MILITARY ®3.25 
INSTITUTE College preparatory and gen- 


eral courses. Aviation. ROT 

Boys taught how to study. Small classes, individual 
attention. Sports. Jr. School. 78th yr. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog. Registrar, Box 395, Bordentown, N.J. 





CARSON LONG Military School. Educates 


the whole boy — physically, | spiritually. 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live. Prepares 
for college and life. 123rd year of character build- 
ing. Grades 6 to 12. Overall charges $1350.00. 
Box 45, New Bi field, P yivani 














TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive, Presbyterian Conefe: established in 
1794. Near Great Smokies. Fully accredited. B.A 
and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 
phere. Cosmopolitan student body. Moderate costs. 


CARTERET SCHOOL Suverior College 
. prep. Accredited. 
lst Grade to College. Small classes. Proper study 
habits. Reading Techniques. Shops. Homelike dor- 
mitories. Large gym acres atop Orange oo 
Moderate rate. New York trips 20 miles. Booklet 
E-3, Carteret School, West Orange, N. J. 








JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 42 Jomectown 


Developing a Christian Philosophy of MEducation. 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian 
Education, Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training. 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 
buildings. Write President Edwin H, Rian. 








LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Distinctive 4-year liberal arts college. Suburb: 

location on Lake Michigan. Admission by College 
Boards. Strong preparation in the sciences, teach- 
ing. business admin., fine arts, pre-professional. 
Box PL, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ilinois. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 


The College of the Synod of Minnesota 


Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
Journal and high school}, business administration, 

ournalism, EMPHASIS. ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 








Harvey M. Rice, President 


Raymond C. Rankin, President, Greeneville. Tenn. 

U L s Largest Presbyterian- 

affiliated university, 

7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 

uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

fine buildings, modern equipment. 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities. Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


W R l T t Director of University of Tulso 


Admissions Tulsa 4, Okichomo 


PEDDIE Where Christian influences prevail and 
the development of character is combined with high 
scholastic attainment. A college preparatory school 
for boys, grades 7-12. Fully accredited, All sports. 
| gy off N. J. Turnpike (Exit 8). For Catalog write: 

Dr. C. O. Morong, Hdm., Box 5-S, Hightstown, N.J. 





CAMPS 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





+ + 
BEAVER COLLEGE {issn ana 
professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and B.F.A. de- 
grees. Strong academic program. Christian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philadelphia 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 








Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Fully 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY = ,.2°!.0a 


Presbyterian - Coeducational - 1100 students. Pre- 

professional curricula; arts and sciences; business 

and industry; school of music. Graduate degrees in 

ow education, Paul L. McKay, President, 
iv. . 





MONMOUTH COLLEGE 
Monmouth, IIlinois Founded 1853 


4 co-educational, Gattes Presbyterian Coteee of 
ighest accreditatio featuring a complete inde- 
pendent study program. Exceptional ~ in 
pre- professional courses, the sciences, teaching, 

ation, fine arts, and the ministry. 


ROBERT W. GIBSON. PRESIDENT 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ilinois 





A two-year col- 
lege for women. 
‘Z Ten miles from 
Boston in sub- 


urban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational and general 
courses, Three-year nursing program leading to 
A.S. degree and R.N. Campus and recreational facili- 
ties are available for summer conferences. Write for 
catalog 

Lasell Junior College, Auburndale 66, Massachusetts 


CAMP SKYLAND on LAKE CHAMPLAIN 

For Adults and Families 
Enjoy your vacation with > pane family in a wholesome 
Christian at friends, excellent 
food, boating, bathing, “thing, tennis, quoits, cro- 
quet and other outdoor games. No bar. Beautiful view 
of the Lake, Green and Adirondcck Mountains. Rooms 
open up to July 18 and after August 15. References 
requested. Send for folder. Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J. 
Norton, owners and managers since 1927. Rt. 1, South 
Hero, Vermont. 








MUSIC at CAMP SOLITUDE 


Lake Placid, N. Y. Protestant, Co-ed. Ages 9-19. 


Beginners and advanced. Voice. piano, band & orch. 
instrs. Superv. practice. ALL land & water sports. 
Catalog. Mr. & Mrs. Jos. Kelsall, 256 Varsity Ave., 
Princeton, 


N. J. WA 4-5981. 








COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE rounaca in 
ACADEMY 1789. For students who wish to 


secure a Christian education 
through their own work. All students given work 
scholarships. Other financial assistance available. 
Tv. Henry Jablonski, Pres., Washington College, Tenn. 








MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4- -yr. Liberal Arts & 
Business Pre-professional, Pre-engineering. Music, 
usiness Administration. Home Economics, Elemen- 
wy & giecondary Education. 

rite New Concord. Ohio 
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WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Coeducational Grades 7-12, Postgraduate. Inten- 
sive preparation for college through One Subject 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf. Competitive 
scholarships, Camp & Summer School. Catalog. 
C. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 


Presbyterian. 
Est. 1744. 


g 


CO-EDUCATIONAL SUMMER 


Summer School, elementa grades, high school. 
y. Small classes. Homelike Mgr aneegg —_ 
: redited review and advanced cours 
Sports: tennis, swimming, riding, golf, ete. “Crafts. ‘Also 
Summer Music School, foremost instructors. Or separate 


cANvEmaT without classes offered . Request Bk! 47. 
CARTERET SCHOOL we oR 








ANGE, a 
NOTTINGHAM CAMPS 4°75" 
friendship for boys & —y 8-16. —< — 
360 acres. Understanding leaders. A Ly 
ing, riflery, golf, swimmin ng. fishing. Dra- 
matics. Summer school. Midway Phila.-Baltimore. 
Norman C. Farnief, Bex 1010, Celera, Maryland. 
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THE WORLD SCENE: 
Church Leaders Ask Aid for Tibetans 


An old, old story, so familiar to the 
Western world, was taking place on the 
other side of the earth in Southeast Asia. 
Refugees from Communism were again 
fleeing to the safety of countries on the 
border of a beleaguered nation. 

The story began when the people of 
Tibet rose in rebellion against efforts by 
the Chinese Communists to regiment 
their land, their lives, and their govern- 
ment. Chinese troops were sent into 
Tibet. Thousands of Tibetans were re- 
ported killed. Monasteries were sacked. 
The Dalai Lama himself, believed by 
his people to be the reincarnation of 
Buddha and obeyed as both a god and 
a king, fled to India, where the gov- 
ernment of Nehru offered him asylum. 
The Chinese Communists placed his 
rival, the captive Panchen Lama, on the 
Tibetan throne in Lhasa. 

To feed the some 20,000 refugees 
already reported, an emergency relief 
committee in northern India sent out a 
plea for help early in April. Church 
World Service, relief agency of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, responded 
at once with $10,000, which was deliv- 
ered to Darjeeling for the purchase of 
food and other supplies. Foodstuffs 
worth the same amount were sent im- 
mediately from Church World Service 
stockpiles. 

The Reverend Dr. Edwin T, Dahl- 
berg, president of the National Council 
of Churches, called on the thirty-eight 
million members of the Council's thirty- 
three denominations to pray for the 
persecuted people of Tibet. 

“We view with profound sorrow the 
tragedy of the Tibetan people, assaulted 
by Chinese Communists. . .. A watching 
world deplores the betrayal by Chinese 
Communists of their agreement to re- 
spect the domestic autonomy of Tibet, 
and this cruel violation of international 
standards of religious liberty and human 
rights,” Dr. Dahlberg said. “As the need 
increases, we must and will make more 
aid available.” 

Said the Reverend O. Frederick 
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Nolde, Director of the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs, 
joint agency of the World Council of 
Churches and the International Mission- 
ary Council: 

“Tragic developments in Tibet .. . 
shock the conscience of mankind. . . . 
No progress toward world peace and 
order can be made so long as govern- 
ments flout international morality and 
law by the violent suppression of a peo- 
ple and its culture. 

“We are convinced that. . . all gov- 
ernments are called upon to heed the 
demands of common decency and to 
meet the obligations—legal, humane. and 
moral—imposed upon those who claim 
place in the world community. . . 
Public opinion around the globe must 
condemn what has happened in Tibet 
and, if forcefully enough asserted, it can 
help to ameliorate the tragic plight of 
the suffering people.” 

The Dalai Lama’s brother, Thubten 
J. Norbu, now studying in the United 
States, expressed his concern for his 
countrymen. 

“Ever since the Communists first in- 
vaded Tibet in 1950,” he said, “they 
have attempted [by] every means, in- 
cluding wholesale slaughter of women 
and children, to suppress my people in 
their beliefs and way of life. That they 
have not succeeded is evidenced by the 
latest events, which are a culmination of 
a series of attempts by my people to 
free themselves from the Communist 
tyranny. 

“In 1956, when the Dalai Lama was 
invited to India to celebrate the 2,500th 
anniversary of the birth of the Buddha, 
I had the occasion to talk with my 
brother, and we exchanged views about 
the possibility of the events which have 
now occurred. He has always felt that 
his place was amongst his people, to 
whom he has dedicated his life. He and 
my mother have seen during recent dif- 
ficult years many demonstrations of 
reverence and love on the part of the 
Tibetan people. 


““My brother, despite his age, has 
over the years meant more to the people 
than his de facto position as spiritual and 
temporal leader. He is the central leader 
around whom they could rally in the 
face of an ever-increasing and clever 
onslaught on the independence of the 
Tibetan nation by the Chinese Com. 
munists. 

“I myself experienced the first Com. 
munist drive against my nation, and | 
know firsthand about their methods and 
attempts to suppress Buddhism and al] 
it stands for. 

“The world should know that, in 
this drive, borders are no_ barriers, 
Therefore, what is happening in Tibet 
today is of concern even if thousands 
of miles separate us from these events.” 

Mr. Norbu urged those who wish to 
help the Tibetan refugees to send their 
contributions to the Tibetan Refugee 
Emergency Fund of Church World 
Service, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 
3, New York. 


General Assembly 


To Begin on May 20 

The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. will meet this month in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, to consider its first year 
of existence, take action on matters 
which will affect the Church in the near 
future, and help lay plans for the 1960's. 

Because of its members’ belief in the 
“priesthood of all believers” and in the 
Presbyterian and Reformed system of 
representative democracy, the Church 
will act by vote of its supreme govern 
ing body, the General Assembly. The 
Assembly will consist of some 990 dele- 
gates, or commissioners, half “teaching” 
elders (ministers) and half “ruling” el 
ders (ordained lay men and women), 
all duly elected by the Church’s regional 
governing bodies, the presbyteries. 

The commissioners will gather in 
Indiana’s capital city the third week 
end in May to begin a busy ten days of 
worship, fellowship, , business, and in- 
spiration. The Assembly business and 
popular meetings will all be held in the 
downtown Indiana Theater. 

A conference on evangelism opening 
on Monday morning, May 18, will be the 
major pre-Assembly meeting. The A® 
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sembly itself will get under way on 
Wednesday morning, May 20, with the 
traditional service of Communion at- 
tended by the commissioners. (More de- 
tails of the Assembly’s day-by-day sched- 
ule will appear in the May 15 issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE.) 

One of the most exciting events in 
a General Assembly is the election of a 
commissioner to preside over the busi- 
ness sessions. He is called the “Modera- 
tor” of General Assembly, and is elected 
to serve a one-year term. All nomina- 
tions must be made from the floor of 
General Assembly, although “candi- 
dates” may be “endorsed” for the mod- 
eratorship by a presbytery or presby- 
teries before Assembly time (see page 
24 for the names of two men so en- 
dorsed). 

Among the other major items of busi- 
ness scheduled for the 1959 Assembly 
are (1) hearing and approving reports 
of the Church’s boards and agencies; 
(2) adopting a General Mission program 
for 1960; (3) considering a new General 
Assembly seal; and (4) preparing fur- 
ther plans for the Church’s participation 
in the Presbyterian and Reformed Jubi- 
lee (see P.L., April 1, 1959). 


Dr. Roy Ewing Vale Dies; 
Former U.S.A. Moderator 


Dr. Roy Ewing Vale, former General 
Assembly Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. and pastor emeritus of 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Church, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, died early last 
month. He was seventy-four. 

He had been pastor of 2,400-mem- 
ber Tabernacle Church from 1940 until 
his retirement in 1955. In 1944 Dr. Vale 
was elected Moderator of the 155th 
General Assembly at its meeting in Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Ordained in 1912, Dr. Vale served 
churches in five states. He was pastor 
successively of First Presbyterian 
Church, Lambertville, New Jersey; Sec- 
ond Reformed Church, Somerville, New 
Jersey; Second Presbyterian Church, 
Knoxville, Tennessee; First Presbyterian 
Church, Oak Park, Illinois; and Wood- 
ward Avenue Presbyterian Church, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Within five years of his graduation 
from Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Dr. Vale received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity from Washington 
College, in Tennessee. Five years later 
Maryville (Tennessee) College con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor 
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Roy Ewing Vale 


of Laws. In 1944 he received the same 
degree from Washington and Jefferson 
College. 

Dr. Vale formerly was a member of 
the General Assembly’s Commission of 
Nine and of the Permanent Judicial 
Commission. He was a thirty-second de- 
gree Mason, a Knight Templar, and an 
honorary life member of the Rotary 
Club. 

At the time of his death, Dr. Vale 
was visiting a brother in Winter Park, 
Florida. His body was returned to In- 
dianapolis for burial. 


The Church and Business: 
Do They Go Together? 


Should religion have an official place 
in corporate business life? 

The answer, according to a recent 
survey made by the Research Institute 
of America, is a qualified “no.” Of the 
2,600 business leaders polled, 43 per 
cent believed in the separation of re- 
ligion and business in the same way 
that they believe in the separation of 
church and state. 

The answers came by mail from a 
geographic cross section of all types and 
sizes of businesses. The majority of peo- 
ple questioned were interested in some 
form of company-sponsored expression 
of religious feeling in the course of busi- 
ness life, but they don’t know how to 
do it without opening up a host of 
problems. 

For one thing, executives are trou- 
bled by fear of getting into denomina- 
tional differences. Their comments re- 


vealed that they are concerned about 
the wide variety of attitudes toward 
religion among their employees. 

The Research Institute, an independ- 
ent business advisory organization serv- 
ing 30,000 member concerns, the 
majority of them industrial firms, pre- 
sented four possible basic viewpoints 
to executives and asked which came 
closest to their view. 

Forty-three per cent said: “I recog- 
nize the importance of spiritual values, 
but I feel religious activities have abso- 
lutely no place in the company.” 

Twenty-eight per cent said: “Some 
sort of company-sponsored religious ac- 
tivities may be worth while. But it’s 
something I'd want to study carefully.” 

Eighteen per cent said: “I personally 
believe religious activities in the com- 
pany would be helpful. But I’m unsure 
how to proceed, and more than a little 
afraid of stirring up sectarian strife.” 

Eleven per cent said: “Religion is a 
way of life. Religious activities in the 
plant have a genuine contribution to 
make to the company and to all who 
work here. Everything should be done 
to encourage them.” 

Among companies which do sponsor 
some sort of religious activity, the most 
common practices are time off for re- 
ligious observances (44 per cent) and 
donations to religious causes (41 per 
cent). Nine per cent were in favor of 
distributing publications like “Guide- 
posts.” Six per cent approved devotional 
services. From two to four per cent ap- 
proved of the following: reference to 
deity in company credo; Bibles given 
to employees or customers; personal 
counseling by chaplain; company chap- 
el; publication of church directory; 
showing of religious films. 

Only twenty-three per cent of those 
surveyed expressed no interest in the 
possibility of a study in depth of the 
whole question of religion in business. 
Interest in the ethical questions in- 
volved was high. 

The poll clearly showed, the Research 
Institute stated, that religious activity in 
American business is on the increase. 


INDEX 


An index of the 1958 issues, Vol. 11 
of PresBYTERIAN Lire, is being printed 
for the convenience of subscribers. 
Send 20 cents in stamps to PREsBYTE- 
RIAN LiFe, Witherspoon Building, Phil- 
adelphia 7, Pennsylvania. Indexes for 
1956 and 1957 also available. 
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James Darcy, a Methodist theological student from Boston, 
helps crew clear a trail in Mount Rainier National Park. 


Ye! 8 


Darcy pours coffee for bunkmates. He works an eight-hour 
day five days a week, plus preparation for worship services. 
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Mount Rainier is one of twenty-nine national parks in which 
Worship in 


ECAUSE of a young Presbyterian’s dream less than ten 

years ago, more than 250,000 people are now attending 
worship services each summer season in America’s famed 
national parks. 

For several summers, Warren W. Ost had helped pay 
his expenses at Princeton Theological Seminary by bell- 
hopping at Old Faithful Inn in Yellowstone National Park. 
He was concerned, however, that there were no regular 
worship services for the 3,000 college students employed 
in the park. To stimulate the religious interest of his fellow- 
employees, Warren formed a seventy-voice choir which 
occasionally sang at the worship services held for park 
visitors. 

But seminarian Ost believed more was needed. The 
collegians who worked summers in the national parks should 
be able to attend regular Bible classes atid worship services. 
Also, he became convinced that the increasing numbers of 
families visiting the parks required a ministry which the 
limited supply of local pastors couldn’t provide. 

When the future minister returned to Princeton in the 
fall of 1950, he began to lay plans for the following summer. 
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summer worship services are conducted by students. 


America’s Wonderlands 


From the superintendent of Yellowstone, Ost received per- 
mission to begin his work with college students, but without 
pay. He and a fellow seminarian, Donald Bower, returned 
to Yellowstone in 1951. 

The two young men found the “savages,” national parks 
parlance for the summer college employees, receptive. Soon 
there was a full schedule of choirs, classes, and services for 
year ‘round park employees as well as the college students. 
Offerings more than underwrote the expenses of the venture- 
some seminarians. 

Later that year the National Council of Churches asked 
Warren to coordinate and expand the ministry to park 
visitors, (Mr. Bower was called as chaplain of Inter Ameri- 
can University in Puerto Rico. See page 8.) 

Twenty-nine national park areas now have summer min- 
istries operated by a staff of 142 college and seminary 
students, All of them have full-time jobs in park hotels or 
on the park maintenance staffs. In their off-duty hours, the 
young people conduct vacation church schools, Bible study 
courses, choirs, and recreation groups. Seminarians, who 
receive modest honoraria from the National Council, con- 
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Student minister greets worshipers following service in forest 
clearing. Nearby is one of the park’s largest camp sites. 


Douglas fir stump serves as Darcy's pulpit. He is one 
of four who hold summer services in Mount Rainier Park. 
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duct and preach at worship services. 

To prepare for the summer's duties, 
all of the park ministry staff attends one 
of five regional training conferences held 
during April and May. Last year the 
young people represented twenty-three 
denominations, thirty seminaries, and 
more than fifty colleges. They came from 
virtually every state in the union. 

By 1966 Mr. Ost estimates the min- 
istry in the national parks will be reach- 
ing a million persons annually, Ameri- 
cans’ increasing use of many parks on a 
year ‘round basis already has necessi- 
tated a resident ministry in four: Grand 
Canyon, Sequoia, Yellowstone, and 
Yosemite. As this trend continues, Mr. 
Ost believes more full-time pastors will 
be needed to supplement the work of 
the National Council’s summer student 
volunteers, 


Canadian Anglicans Ask 
Asian Churches for Help 


“How can the so-called ‘younger’ 
churches of Asia help churches in the 
West?” is a question often asked by 
mission-minded North Americans. A 
perfect and practical answer was sup- 
plied recently by Anglicans in Canada 
who are interested in union with the 
United Church of Canada, founded some 
thirty years ago by Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists, and Congregationalists. 

A conference of twenty-seven Angli- 
can bishops and seventeen priests and 
laymen recommended that the advice of 
Ceylonese and North India church lead- 
ers on the proposed merger be sought. 

At a three-day meeting near To- 
ronto, the Anglicans also suggested that 
representatives of United Church mis- 





national park areas: 


Big Bend National Park 

Texas 

Black Hills Area 

South Dakota 

Blue Ridge Parkway 

North Carolina 

Bryce Canyon National Park 
Utah 

Crater Lake National Park 
Oregon 

Death Valley National Monument 
California 

Devils Postpile National Monument 
California 

Everglades National Park 
Florida 

Glacier National Park 
Montana 

Grand Canyon National Park 
(North Rim), Arizona 

Grand Canyon National Park 
(South Rim), Arizona 

Grand Teton National Park 
Wyoming 

Isle Royale National Park 
Michigan 

King’s Canyon National Park 
California 

Lassen Volcanic National Park 
California 





Services Planned for 
Twenty-nine Park Areas 


This summer, college and seminary volunteers will carry on a program 
of worship services and church-school classes in the following twenty-nine 


Mesa Verde National Park 
Colorado 

Mount Hood National Forest 
Oregon 

Mount McKinley National Park 
Alaska 

Mount Rainier National Park 
Washington 

Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial 

South Dakota 

Olympic National Park 
Washington 

Oregon Caves National Monument 
Oregon 

Rocky Mountain National Park 
Colorado 

Sequoia National Park 
California 

Shadow Mountain National 
Recreation Area 

Colorado 

Shenandoah National Park 
Virginia 

Yellowstone National Park 
Wyoming 

Yosemite National Park 
California 

Zion National Park 

Utah 
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sion areas in India be invited to Canada 
to consult with leaders of both Canadian 
denominations. 

In a statement issued following the 
conference, it was recommended that 
the two Churches jointly prepare 4 
Study Guide on Reunion for use in both 
communions, which would report pro. 
posals for church union in Ceylon and 
North India. 

Involved in the North India plan 
for union are the Anglican, Baptist, 
Brethren, Disciples, Methodist, and 
United Churches. In Ceylon, the Angli. 
cans, Methodists, Baptists, Presbyteri- 
ans, and South India Churches are ne. 
gotiating. 

Use of the proposed study guide at 
joint meetings in conferences, presby- 
teries, dioceses, deaneries, and local con- 
gregations of the Anglican and United 
Churches was recommended. 


The Mission Harmonium: 
Tyrant of the Far East 

Following his return from a_ study 
tour of the Far East, a West German 
Protestant theologian has been striking 
a new note in talks and _ interviews 
against so-called “missionary imperial- 
ism” by calling for “freedom fighters” to 
break the tyranny of the small reed 
organ known as the harmonium. 

This instrument, according to Dr. 
Ernest Benz of Marburg, has so “uni- 
formized” the Christian worship service 
that “a hall without a harmonium is a 
hall, but a hall with a harmonium is a 
church.” 

The main cause for this sad state of 
affairs, according to Dr. Benz, has been 
that “pietistic missionaries radically re- 
jected everything recalling paganism 
and heathenish customs. This naturally 
included folklore music and all indig- 
enous instruments which are closely 
connected with the cults of non-Chris- 
tian religions.” 

Dr. Benz did report a certain hope- 
ful rebellion against the dictatorship of 
the harmonium on the part of many 
missionaries, especially young Ameri- 
cans who have replaced the familiar 
little organ with a record player. This 
has had the advantage of providing the 
parish with good Western church music, 
he noted, but “it increases the dangerous 
identification of the Christian religion 
with Western technology and civiliza- 
tion.” 

Other missionaries, he said, have tried 
to promote an indigenous church music 
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using national tunes and instruments 
but, except in India, where certain de- 
velopments toward national church 
music are under way, these efforts have 
had little success so far. 


First Fraternal Workers 


Arrive from Latin America 
As part of the world program of The 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., fraternal workers from many 
lands are sent to assist the churches in 
other countries, Fraternal workers from 
Europe and Asia have long been coming 
to this country, Seventy-eight fraternal 
workers from this country are now serv- 
ing in Brazil. And this spring the first 


fraternal workers from Brazil arrived in 


this country. 








The Brazilians are the Reverend and 
Mrs. Luiz Boaventura and the Reverend 
and Mrs. Zacharias Bravo. Both 
Boaventura and Mr. Bravo have served 
as pastors of Presbyterian churches in 


Brazil. Both have developed in their | 


churches weekday schools and programs 
of welfare and evangelistic outreach. Mr. 
Boaventura founded the Evangelical 
Hospital in Londrina, Parana, Brazil. 


Mr. Boaventura will serve as associ- 
ate pastor to the Reverend Arthur L. 


Miller at Montview Boulevard Presby- | 
terian Church in Denver, Colorado, Mr. | 


Bravo will serve churches in the Pres- 
bytery of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dr. Clements Withdraws 
As Moderator Candidate 
Early in April, the Office of the Gen- 
eral Assembly was informed by the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia that Dr. Rex 
Stowers Clements, pastor of Bryn Mawr 
Presbyterian Church, Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania, had requested withdrawal of 
his name as a possible candidate for the 
moderatorship of the 1959 Assembly of 
The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
Dr. Clements, a former president of 
the Board of Christian Education, and 
moderator of the Synod of Pennsylvania, 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., had been 
“endorsed” for Moderator earlier in the 
year by the Presbytery of Philadelphia. 
Dr. Clements has been pastor of the 
nationally-known, 2,900-member Bryn 
Mawr congregation for twenty-two 
years. He was also endorsed for Mod- 
erator in 1957. 
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The Church at Work in Alaska 


THE ANNA JACKMAN — a floating church with minister 
navigates waters of southeast Alaska to bring 
Christianity to isolated thousands. Our Church 
maintains 120 mission enterprises, some within 38 
miles of Siberia, in our 49th State. 








How your dollars help Christian work 
and give you generous returns 


Whether it be Alaska; the West 
Indies; the American Indians or 
needy peoples in our own hemi- 
sphere, Presbyterian National Mis- 
sionaries are devoting their lives 
to making and keeping America a 
Christian nation. Theirs is a vital 
part of the whole Church's work 
for Christ. 

To advance the principles and 
ideals of Jesus Christ is the Great- 
est Cause in the world. You can 





share in this important task by a 
gift to the UnirepD PRESBYTERIAN 
FounpaTion which provides sup- 
port to any part of the work of 
the Church. 

Not only will your gift help 
finance the needs of the Church 
but earnings from it can provide 
you and your dependents an in- 
come for life. There are six ways 
of making a gift. Mail coupon now 
for complete information. 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
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Two Men Endorsed by Presbyteries 
For Moderatorship of General Assembly 


Arthur L. Miller 


rthur L. Miller, pastor of the Mont- 
A view Boulevard Presbyterian 
Church, Denver, Colorado, has been en- 
dorsed by the Presbytery of Denver. He 
was born on a farm near Geetingsville, 
Indiana, in 1899. After his graduation 
from Indiana University, he attended 
Princeton and McCormick Theological 
Seminaries, graduating from the latter in 
1925. He was ordained by the Presby- 
tery of Crawfordsville that same year. 

The first four years of his ministry 
were spent in university pastorates, one 
year at Indiana University during the 
absence of the regular university pastor 
on a trip to Europe, and three years as 
pastor of the University Presbyterian 
Church and head of the Westminster 
Foundation at Madison, Wisconsin. In 
1929, he was called to Laramie, Wy- 
oming, to serve in the Union Presbyte- 
rian Church and to direct the work of 
the Westminster Foundation at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. During his min- 
istry at Laramie he served as moderator 
of the synod, as the synod chairman of 
National Missions, and as dean of Sky- 
line Young People’s Conference for each 
of the seven years. 

From 1937 to 1942 he was pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. He was dean of the synod’s 
summer conference for three years and 
served as both a member and president 
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of the Board of Trustees of Emporia Col- 
lege. At the outbreak of World War II 
he was called to the First Presbyterian 
Church of Lincoln, Nebraska. Here 
again he was dean of the synod’s young 
people’s conferences each summer and, 
in addition, served as synod’s National 
Missions chairman for a four-year term 
during the period when the program of 
the synod was completely reorganized. 

For the past twelve years he has 
been at the Montview Church. It has 
more than doubled in size during his 
ministry. Under his leadership its mul- 
tiple staff of young ministers has devel- 
oped a distinctive pattern of group 
ministry marked by mutual understand- 
ing and cooperation. A decade-long 
building program culminated in the 
erection of a new sanctuary. 

Dr. Miller has, during the more than 
thirty years of his ministry, become di- 
rectly familiar with the wide range of 
the church’s work. His early interest in 
the ministry developed in the rural 
church at Geetingsville, Indiana. During 
student days he was, for a brief period, 
pastor of a North Carolina congregation 
of mountain people. Later, Dr. Miller 
served the Board of National Missions 
as a missionary to the Indians in New 
Mexico. He was, for nine years, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Christian Education 
and represented that board on the Com- 
mission on Evangelism and the Long 
Range Planning Committee. For the past 
two years he has been a member of the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations and now represents the Com- 
mission on the Long Range Planning 
Committee. 

Dr. Miller has been a member of 
the Board of Trustees of Emporia, Hast- 
ings, and Parsons Colleges and is pres- 
ently a member of the governing board 
of Denver University and president of 
the board of Beirut College for Women. 
He has been elected alumni representa- 
tive on the board of directors of McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary and served 
as the president of that board for two 
years. Last summer Dr. and Mrs, Miller 
attended the World Conference on Chris- 
tian Education in Tokyo and toured mis- 
sions in Korea, Bangkok, Allahabad, and 
Beirut. The Millers have three children. 


Henry S. Randolph 


enry S. Randolph, National Mis- 
H sions executive, has been endorsed 
by the Presbytery of Holston of the 
Synod of Mid-South. He was born near 
Erwin, Tennessee, in 1893, began his 
formal education in a Presbyterian mis- 
sion. After having graduated from Tus- 
culum Academy, Manchester College 
(A.B.), and the University of Chicago 
(B.D., M.A.), he began his professional 
work as an educator, first at Manchester 
College and then the College of Wooster 
in Ohio, where he was also a pastor of 
the Apple Creek Presbyterian Church. 
He received his doctor’s degree from 
Columbia University. While in New York 
he served as pastor of a Brooklyn church. 

The Board of National Missions 
called him to do a special study of their 
farm school near Asheville, North Caro- 
lina. For the next eleven years he put 
into practice his own recommendations 
as superintendent of this school, which is 
now Warren Wilson College. 

In 1938 he succeeded Dr. Warren H. 
Wilson as the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Town and Country Church and 
Indian Work. In this position he has 
worked with local churches, presbyter- 
ies, and synods for the welfare of larger 
parishes; the pastor-layman plan; the 
Presbyterian Rural Fellowship; in-serv- 
ice training of town and country and 
Indian ministers and laymen; community 
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development; Indian relocation; reset- 
tlement of displaced persons, He initi- 
ated and acted as dean of the summer 
schools of the South and Southwest for 
several years, and has been the coordi- 
nator and speaker at many of the na- 


tional convocations on town and country | 


churches. 

Dr. Randolph has been active in in- 
terdenominational work. He has served 
as the chairman of the Department of 
Town and Country Church of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches for eight 
years and of the Indian Committee on 
Management for four years, He has 
been active in many capacities on Na- 


tional Council committees or boards. He | 


was the national representative to the 
Ecumenical Conference on the Rural 
Church held at Bossey, Switzerland, in 
1956. 


Dr. Randolph and Miss Alice Ma- 
loney collaborated in writing A Manual 
for Town and Country Churches in 


1950. He has been the author of nu-| 
merous articles in the National Council | 


bulletin, “Town and Country Church,” 
and in the Christian Rural Fellowship 
bulletin published by Agricultural Mis- 
sions, Inc. His department publishes 
monthly “Worship Services” designed 
for pastorless churches. 

Dr. Randolph has been recognized 
with an honorary degree from Tusculum 
College, of whose board of directors he 
is a member. He is also on the board of 
Cook Christian Training School, Phoe- 


nix, Arizona. 


His interest in the nation’s farming 
population has brought Dr. Randolph 
membership in nearly a dozen inter- 
denominational and interagency organ- 
izations, including the following: Agri- 
cultura] Missions, Inc.; Christian Rural 
Fellowship; Chancel, a group devoted 
to raising standards of music in rural 
churches; the Lord’s Acre and Lord’s 
Hour programs; American Country Life 
Association; Rural Sociological Society; 
and Rural Mission Cooperating Com- 
mittee. He also serves as a consultant to 
the national soil conservation program 
and is president of the Council of the 
Southern Mountains. 

For a number of years the Randolphs 
owned a farm in New Jersey; once, a 
son who shared the farm with them 
earned the state’s Green Pastures award. 
The Randolphs now own a Christmas 
tree farm near Tionesta, Pennsylvania. 

The Randolphs have eight children. 
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Travel Bureau to Aid 
Overseas Mission Visits 


The Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations has established a new 
bureau to provide United Presbyterians 
who are planning on going abroad with 
information on missions or interchurch 
work carried on in five continents and 
forty nations. 

Mr. John Rosengrant, who was di- 
rector of the Church’s recent Overseas 
Training Institute, is in charge of the 
bureau. Mr. Rosengrant urges persons 
desiring outline their 
travel plans in a letter as far as possible 
in advance of departure. In this way, he 
will be able to send packets of material 
about the nations to be visited together 
with names and addresses of missionaries 
or fraternal workers in those countries. 
In the meantime, Mr. Rosengrant will 
communicate with the persons overseas, 
telling them to expect the United Presby- 
terian visitors. 

[Letters should be addressed to Mr. 
Rosengrant at the Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.] 


information to 





Small Peggy and Roy Haye enjoy helping 
their mother with household chores in 
the family’s spotless apartment in The 
Netherlands. Their father, Charles Haye, 
who speaks English fivently, was a 
teacher in Indonesia. At the present time 
he is taking a correspondence course in 
automobile mechanics from a school in 
California. 
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The Church and Refugees: 
Hand to a Brother 

When civil fighting broke out in 
Indonesia two years ago, it became haz- 
ardous for Dutch citizens to remain in 
the islands. With good jobs vanishing 
overnight, thousands of Dutch Indo- 
nesians returned to The Netherlands, an 
already overcrowded country. Many of 
these refugees belong to the Nether- 
lands Reformed Church, the Dutch 
equivalent of The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 

Through the urging of American 
churches, the U.S. Congress passed an 
emergency bill, Public Law 85-892, 
which guaranteed entrance for 9,000 
Dutch Indonesians. The Netherlands 
Emigration Service has offered to pro- 
vide most of the transportation to the 
refugees’ final destination. 

In its turn, the United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. volunteered to resettle 
at least 500 of these family units, which 
may include as many as two thousand 
individuals. 

Among the units for whom our 
church has accepted responsibility are 





Engineer Danker Brink and his family, 
Last month I visited the Brinks in their 
temporary home in Utrecht, The Neth. 
erlands. It is an old-fashioned dwelling 
where some sixty persons live in twenty 
apartments. Often five members of , 
family sleep in one room; eat, wash, and 
relax there. The families generally dream 
of someday having a bungalow by them. 
selves in western America, where the 
climate is similar to their native Java. 

The Brinks have four attractive 
youngsters and expect another this 
month, They are hopeful that the family 
will soon be leaving its jammed quarters, 
Any church offering a good job and 
adequate housing—in other words, the 
makings of a new life—to these fine peo- 
ple would be giving a most precious gift 
in this International Refugee Year. 

Another United Presbyterian-spon- 
sored unit is the Hayes family, living in 
a tiny apartment in The Hague. Mr. 
Haye is a teacher, and would like to 
resume his career as soon as he can com- 
plete training in American methods of 
education. To support his family in the 
meantime, he is preparing to work as a 
motor mechanic. 





In the narrow room in Holland they call 
home, the Danker Brinks and three of 
their four children welcome Miss Mar- 
garet Gillespie, executive secretary of the 
Presbyterian Committee on Resettlement 
Services. The Brinks are active members 
of the Netherlands Reformed Church, and 
the children regularly attend Sunday 
school. 
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Still another family needing a local 
Presbyterian sponsor is that of Bertrand 
Bergman. Like Mr. Haye, Mr, Bergman 
had been interned by the Japanese dur- 
ing World War II and had just estab- 
lished himself in a promising engineer- 
ing career when the Indonesian up- 
heaval forced him to flee with his family 
to Holland. 

These three families are represent- 
ative of the Dutch Indonesians for whom 
our church has offered to provide a sec- 
ond chance in America, Sponsors are 
urgently needed now, as the first groups 
of refugees have already arrived. 
Churches in Oregon, California, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Texas are particu- 
larly encouraged to become sponsors, as 
the climate in these states closely ap- 
proximates that of the Indonesian 
islands. 

The Committee on Resettlement Serv- 
ices, Room 520, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York, will be glad to sup- 
ply further information about these fine 
Dutch Indonesian family units. 

—MaAnrGARET W. GILLESPIE 
Executive Secretary 
Committee on Resettlement Services 











In their short lives, Else and Ole Bergman 
have seen their family’s circumstances 
change from comfortable living in Indo- 
nesia to an uncertain austerity in The 
Netherlands. With few job possibilities 
for engineers in Holland, their father, 
who was interned three years by the 
Japanese in World War Il, hopes to give 
his family a new start in the United 
States, 
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Letter brings congratulations on her cooking success 





Pe Py 
: 


Minneapolis Cook Wins Awards at State Fair 


Her husband Arnold is as pleased as 
Mrs. Richardson when she receives 
congratulatory notes on her cook- 
ing success. She won 5 prizes at last 
year’s Minnesota State Fair. 

Like most top cooks, Mrs. Richard- 
son uses Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast. “It always rises fast,” she 
says. “‘And keeps for months.” 


And now you can enjoy making 
yeast-raised treats even in warm 
weather. Because there’s a quick 
new way to cook with yeast...just 


add it to biscuit mix! It’s so easy and 
what a delicious way to make real 
Italian pizza crust — the recipe’s on 
the package. Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast is easy to use—keeps for 
months. When you bake at home use 
Fleischmann’s. 
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ALASKA 


8th CRUISE 


especially for Presbyterians, 


JULY 16-AUG. 4, 1959 
$.S. Princess Louise 
For free, illustrated folder 
‘“Alaske,’’ please write 
Presbyterian-Alaska Tour, 

P.O. Box 4013, St. Paul 16, Minn 
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E.R. MOORE Co. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, iil. 
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JUST OUT—THE NEW BOOK BY 


Frank. Ferns 
THE PERPETUAL MIRACLE 


rom your —— or order direct 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO., indianapolis 6, ind. 











PEWS, PULPIT CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. 7 SCRANTON 2, PA.—CHICO, cA 








In the mountains of Eastern N. Y. 
State. A different type of resort 
where the relaxed atmosphere has 
been a “tradition” 
bar. Arrivals and sports restricted 
on Sunday. 300 comfortable rooms 
7500 
mountain property. Private 


for 90 years. No 


Generous and tasty meals. 
acres 
lake. American Plan. Open May 1 


to late October. Write for booklet 





IM from Smiley Brothers, Mohonk Lake, Ulster ¢ Co., 


Lake Mohonk Mountain House 





N. Y. : | 
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For the Record 
ANNIVERSARIES: 


N.Y. (the Rev. Willis Alden 
pastor), on April 26, 1959. 


Jr., pastor). 


120th. Fairview, Glen 


100th. Memorial, Assumption, []], 
(the Rev. William Charles Jones, pas. 
tor). 

75th. First, Gridley, Calif. (the Rey, 
John L. Reimers, pastor). 

50th. Mt. Washington, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (the Rev. Marvin L. Jacobs, pas. 
tor). 

First, Ocean City, Md. 
Rondell B. Shaw, pastor). 

Mt. Laki Community, Klamath Falls, 
Ore. (the Rev. Andrew A. Jarvis, pas- 
tor). 


(the Rey, 


DEDICATIONS: 


Community, Benson, Ariz. (the Rev. 
David D. Martin, pastor), of a new sanc- 
tuary, education unit, and social hall. 

Broadmoor, Daly City, Calif. (the 
Rev. Herbert C. Tweedie, pastor), of a 
new sanctuary and education addition. 
At the same time the tenth anniversary 
'of the Church’s founding will be ob- 
served. 

First, Colorado Springs, Colo. (Dr. 
Howard E. Hansen, pastor), of a new 
sanctuary. 

Noroton, Noroton, Conn. (Dr. 
rence MacColl Horton, pastor), 
educational, administrative, 
unit. 

First, Freeport, Ill. (the Rev. George 
F. Shepherd, pastor), of a new Christian 
education building. 

First, Kewanee, Ill. (the Rev. Stuart 
C. Saul, pastor), of a Christian educa 
tion and fellowship building and the re- 
cently renovated sanctuary. 

Allen Park United, Allen Park, Mich. 
(the Rev. Dr. Wanzer Hull Brunelle, 
pastor), of a new church plant. 

First, South St. Paul, Minn. (the 
Rev. P. L. Smith, pastor), of a new 
church plant. 

Mount Olivet Community, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. (the Rev. August Hugon, pastor), 
of a new building containing sanctuary, 
fellowship hall, class and meeting rooms, 
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offices, and other facilities. 
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315th. Christ’s Church, Hempstead, 
Baxter 


150th. North Springfield United. 
Akron, Ohio (the Rev. John F. Duffy, 


Moore, Pa, 
(the Rev. Robert E. Rea, pastor). High. 
light of the observance was the dedica. 
tion of a new steeple with Celtic Cross, 
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First, Westerville, Ohio (the Rev. 
Llewellyn G. Kemmerle, pastor), of an 
education unit. 

First, Coos Bay, Ore. (the Rev. Dr. 
Oscar W. Payne, pastor), of a church 
school addition. 

Raccoon United, Aliquippa, Pa. (the 
Rev. Richard M. Ferguson, pastor), of 
a new church plant. 

College Hill, Beaver Falls, Pa. (the 
Rev. Dr. R. Boice Atwell, pastor), of a 
new Christian education building. 

Eddington, Pa. (the Rev. James J. 
Ferguson, pastor), of an education unit. 

St. Paul’s, Somerset, Pa. (Dr. Wil- 
liam Trall Doncaster, Jr., pastor), of an 
education unit. 

First, Big Lake, Tex. (the Rev. Wil- 
liam D. Leonard, pastor), of a unit con- 
taining a fellowship hall, classrooms, 
and kitchen during the church’s tenth 
anniversary observance. 

First, El Paso, Tex. (the Rev. George 
W. Burroughs, pastor), of three new 
buildings for fellowship, education, and 
administrative use. 

Rainier Beach, Seattle, Wash. (the 
Rev. Elbert E. Sullivan, pastor), of a 
new sanctuary and fellowship hall. The 
old church is being used for Christian 
education. 


NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 

Trinity, Oroville, Calif. (the Rev. H. 
T. Lowe, pastor), with sixty-two mem- 
bers. 

Covenant, West Lafayette, Ind. (the 
Rev. James R. Tozer, pastor), with 296 
members. 

Saint Andrew United, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. (the Rev. Earl S. Harvey, pas- 
tor), with 108 members. 

The First Presbyterian Church of 
Honolulu was formally organized on 
April 12 under the auspices of the Pres- 
bytery of Los Angeles. Early this year 
two former California ministers began 
the work of organizing the new church 
(see P.L., April 15, for news of first serv- 
ice). The Reverend Dr. William E. 
Phifer, Jr., former pastor of First Pres- 
byterian Church, Monrovia, California, 
is the organizing minister. Associate min- 
ister is the Reverend Philip Yung Lee, 
former pastor of the Chinese Presbyte- 
rian Church of Los Angeles. 
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Red-brick steps (under canopy of palm fronds) are all that remain of the farmhouse 
in which school was founded in 1912. They are the center of the University’s tradi- 
tions, the site of its graduations and convocations. A few years ago, seniors, after 
learning that graduation exercises would be held in the auditorium, staged a minor 
rebellion until they were assured they would receive their diplomas on the steps. 


BOOTSTRAP 
UNIVERSITY 


(Continued from page 10) 


Bower, the university chaplain. Last year 
a department of religious education was 
established to train lay leaders for the 
island’s churches. In another effort to 
strengthen Protestantism in Puerto Rico, 
several faculty members and students 
are beginning to conduct training insti- 
tutes for pastors and church members. 

Inter American’s advances testify to 
President Bauer’s thesis that educational 
institutions in growth areas must cut 
financial corners without marring aca- 
demic quality. Costs are extremely rea- 
sonable: a boarding student's expenses 
per semester average $403. Approxi- 
mately 76 per cent of the total $688,065 
operating budget for this year comes 
from student payments—a much higher 
proportion than in most stateside insti- 
tutions. 

The University has learned to make 
do with available facilities. Two de- 
partments are lodged in a renovated 


chicken house, and a faculty apartment 
was formerly a cow barn. Just this 
year students and faculty joined in en- 
larging the Kiosko, the student center. 

Still on the agenda are a number of 
plans, including establishing the Uni- 
versity as a center for Latin-American 
study in unexplored fields. New build- 
ings for the library and religious activi- 
ties are desperately needed. The library 
is now crammed into the top floor of the 
science hall, and chapel is held in a con- 
verted-barracks auditorium into which 
only half the students can crowd at one 
time. 

Says Dr. Bauer: “Inter American must 
have a great chapel of imaginative archi- 
tecture that will physically symbolize 
the strength of Protestantism.” 

Inter American University’s recent 
spurt has not been without its growing 
pains of overcrowding and inconven- 
ience. But Dr. Bauer explains, “Our 
students come with a pride, a convic- 
tion, and a purpose. They fully realize 
they are helping to make Puerto Rican 
history.” 
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Here in spring I feel impelled to 
poetry—and haven't the equipment for 
it. But even if I can’t create it, I can feel 
it. At least I choke up with something 
besides hay fever when I stand in my 
yard at dawn and—as I did one recent 
morning—count over six hundred pink 
roses on one bush and watch a mama 
dove feed her two tiny babies. They are 
her second hatch already this season. I 
hold up grandbabies Robin and Erin to 
watch them. All of it somehow helps 
me forget the Communists and the atom 
bomb. 

Oo oO o 

Inside tip for the outside cook: mix 
one cup of soy sauce, one cup of cook- 
ing oil, one heaping teaspoon of dry 
mustard, hint of garlic if desired. Paint 
your steaks or chicken with this goo 
a few hours ahead, broil at sundown 
over hot charcoal, and call me to dinner. 
Keep a small baseball hat handy to fan 
off uninvited neighbors who will catch 
the heavenly fragrance. 


cod oO oO 


From my upstairs-over-the-flower- 
laden-patio office I can look four blocks 
and see the beautiful First Methodist 
tower. Its chimes, broadcasting hymns, 
start me off to work at 8 a.m. daily—a 
wondrous blessing. My own church with 
its beautiful chimes is four miles away. 
Twice a year or so I visit the Meth- 
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odists, They go all-out in cordiality, and 
their sermons are superb. No wonder 
there are so many of them. 


“Every sermon helps you one way or 
another,” declares Grace Bush, in Los 
Angeles. “If you don’t rise from it 
strengthened, you can at least awake 
from it refreshed.” 


It is singular that the name of God 
should be spelled in just four letters in 
almost every known language. For in- 
stance: English—Lord; Latin—Deus; 
Greek—Zeus; Hebrew—Adon; Tartarian 
—Igan; Egyptian—Aumn, or Zent; East 
Indian—Esgi, or Zeui; Japanese—Zain; 
Turkish—Addi; Scandinavian—Odin; 
Swedish—Dodd; Irish—Dich; German— 
Gott; French—Dieu; Spanish—Dios; Pe- 
ruvian—Llan. 


2 o 2 


Tested tip for all congregations on 
how to retire a church debt: A rural 
church that owed $36,000 got a new 
pastor. “If you will just follow me in 
God’s plan,” he told them, “we can wipe 
out this debt in three or four years.” 
They agreed. He promoted no festivals, 
no campaigns, no tricks for raising cash; 
he just led them all in tithing. The 
church was free from debt in thirty 
months. 

° ° ° 

“If you are on the square, you can’t 
be a rounder,” avers Dr. Murray Jones, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian in Gar- 
dena, California. “And as long as you 
are on the level, you aren’t apt to go 
downhill.” 

oO °° o 

Handsome young Don Liden, assist- 
ant pastor at our church in Laguna 
Beach, was conscientiously greeting a 
pretty girl who was not a member. Said 
he, “And where do you live, may I 
ask?” She gave him an appraising up- 
and-down look and replied, “I already 
got a fella.” 

co J o 

Small but heartening news note from 
the distillers of America: the total con- 
sumption of alcoholic drinks in 1958 was 
lower than in 1957, which was lower 
than in 1956, and well below the peak 
year of 1946. A smaller percentage of 
adult Americans touch the stuff today 
(55 per cent) than at the end of World 
War II (67 per cent). And the biggest 
drop has been in the younger age 
groups. But Americans still consume 
80 per cent of the world’s whisky pro- 
duction. 





THAT'S 
YOUR QUESTION 


(Continued from page 12) 


through all the lights and shadows thy 
we know and yet made of the ven 
shadows themselves another glory, this 
man who feared nothing but fear ang 
hated nothing but hatred, and proved 
love to be not an indulgence but a pov. 
er, and mercy to be not a weakness byt 
a force, that this was no one other thay 
the Eternal focused in time. This man, 
it was claimed, was the truth about map 
as man should live by the power of God 
and the truth about God so far as God 
could live before the eyes of man. 

You and I, seldom worse, seldom 
better than all the others back through 
the years, have hidden and obscured 
him in his own Church quite as often as 
we've proclaimed him. The drift of ow 
lives has denied his Lordship far oftene 
than it has affirmed it. And yet, we can‘ 
doubt for a moment that his hallmark 
is on us. He has invaded our thinking 
too, and channeled our compassion. He 
gleams in even our clumsier attempts a 
brotherhood. He has put a mold to ow 
eternal hopes that all our despair and 
doubting can’t quite twist entirely out d 
shape. And all of this often when we're 
least aware of it. 

The loose-lipped man can’t even swea 
without calling him by name. The athe 
ist can’t date a letter without witnessing 
his birth. Every time a warning hand is 
placed on today’s thirst for power and 
immensities, and something wams, 
“What will it profit to gain all this yet 
lose our souls?”—that’s Christ talking. 
Every time one of us suffers yet forgets 
himself, and by that self-forgetfulness 
adds to mankind’s slender margin o 
patience and courage and overcoming 
love—there’s Christ at work. We're Chris- 
tians in the rough, in the raw, in more 
ways than we ever dream. 

Then why isn’t it more obvious, more 
concerted? If Christ is in our midst, even 
though gone underground so often, why 
doesn’t the Christian Church accomplish 
more, stand for more, achieve more? But 
that isn’t your question. Your question 
involves you. Your question is, “Now 
that it’s gone on this long, now that he’s 
been with us this long, what do I really 
believe about him, chow do I honestly 
feel toward him, what do I actually do 
because of Jesus whom men call the 
Christ?” 


From a new book, Love Is Something You Do 
by Frederick B. Speakman, to be published 00 
April 27 by Fleming H. Revell Company 
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ERE’S one greater Philadelphian who 
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-y, this did not take his family to the Easter 
ar and § parade or to anything else. Just to see 
proved | what the networks were up to (or maybe 
2 pow. | because I'm a masochist) we spent 
ss but Easter by the little screen, excepting, of 


course, the hour (10-11 a.m.) spent in 
church—in case anyone is interested. 


r than 





; man, 
it man “Frontiers of Faith” was shown in this 
F God & area at 8 a.M., beginning the day on a 
s God & luxuriously good note. Three top-drawer 
an. contemporary Easter works were pre- 
eldom & sented by the Choral Art Society. Alice 
rough fF Parker's “Now Glad at Heart” was short- 
cured | est and best; “Incident at Cran Mala- 
ena gra” was longest and _ unintelligible 
f ow F (perhaps my old Motorola has had it); 
tene Lou Harrison’s sparkling “Sanctus” and 
cant “Agnus Dei” filled the middle of the 
mark @ half hour. 

king The National Council ran its new 
. He & “The Power of the Resurrection” at 9 
ts at J a.m. over NBC. Peter, played by Rich- 
ou fF ard Kiley, told the story of Jesus’ later 
and days, his Passion, and Resurrection to 
uto! # amixed-up young Christian soon to face 
vere ® martyrdom. Color and staging helped 
veat 

the- 

sing 

d is 

and 

ms, 

vet 

ng 

rets 

85 

of 

ing 

ris- 

ore 

re 

this production. The performances were 
i genuine, but the film seemed rigid and 
unable to move out of the first century 


into our own. 

” CBS had the best half hour of the en- 
tire day between 9:30-10 a.m. André 
Girard, noted French artist, painted a 
masterly series of pictures right on film, 
which then was photographed and pre- 
sented straight onto our screen, as an 
expert narrator told the essential Passion 
and Resurrection story. A single intense 
violinist, Daniel Guilet, played a brilliant 
all-Bach accompaniment. This was TV 
at its best. 
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Easter by the Screen 


by John R. Fry 


Eleven-to-twelve a.m. found us chan- 
nel hopping between NBC’s telecast of 
the worship service of Christ Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and CBS’s telecast of 
the worship of the National Cathedral 
in Washington, D.C. Watching a wor- 
ship service can be hazardous, and com- 
paring services even more hazardous. 

At 1:30 the local NBC station, WRCV, 
turned its cameras on Philadelphia's 
Walnut Street Easter parade. It was 
sunny and cool, so only eighty-nine mil- 
lion people showed up, each one with 
new hat, mink, and accessories (shoes, 
gloves, handbag; not radio, heater, side- 
view mirror). Lemon yellow, navy blue, 
and yummy red were most talked-of 
colors, and the whole procedure seemed 
to be cast in a sort of envious green that 
mildly contradicted some other things 
NBC had been saying earlier in the day. 

Mary Martin charmed everyone in the 
house with her “Magic with Mary Mar- 
tin” at 4 p.m. and “Music with Mary 
Martin” at 8 p.m. She danced, sang, 
talked, and flew with extraordinary 
graciousness. The commercials were 
funny and effective. An informal ballot- 
ing indicated that Miss Martin should 
win at least three Emees for the show. 





Our enthusiastic ten-year-old intimated | 
that they ought to give her NBC to boot, 
which they probably did. 

“Omnibus” came out with excerpts 
from a UN film, “Power Among Men,” 
which will be discussed in a future 
column. 

Lassie got fooled by a ventriloquist 
at 7; Maverick was frustrated at 7:30. 
G.E. theater staged a little togetherness 
clutch at 9. Hitchcock was droll as ever 
at 9:30 with a waitress who—it’s too 
complicated to retell. Richard Diamond 
uncovered a murderer at 10, but the ice- 
cold jazz was way out, as ever. “What's 
My Line?” seemed like a sour climax to 
the long, hard day. 

What's my line on the day? The net- 


works outdid themselves to handle the | 


basic thematic Easter materials with 
dignity and integrity. Restraint and good 
taste were very much in evidence. We 
cannot ask program producers to be ace 
theologians, but we can expect them to 
be good enough artists to get adequate 
theological advice—which they appar- 
ently did. TV, for an infant industry, 
acted with gratifying maturity on the 





one day when maturity counts most. 


Advertisement 


Diet and your heart 


If you have a heart condition, your 
physician may believe you'll do best on 
a low-fat or low cholesterol diet. If 
you're overweight, he'll probably ad- 
vise a modified, low-fat diet as the best 
way to limit calories. 

Heart specialists agree on one point 
for most cardiacs: you should control 
your weight in order to lighten the 
work of your heart. 

Your doctor also knows that a happy 
frame of mind is important to your 
general well-being. He wants you to 
enjoy as many of the good things of 
life as possible, including the pleasures 
of the table. 

That’s why so many physicians favor 
the use of delicious, cholesterol-free 
D-Zerta Gelatin in special diets. Made 
entirely without sugar, it has only 12 
calories a serving. It comes in six fresh- 
tasting flavors for satisfying desserts 
and between-meal snacks. Ask your 
doctor about D-Zerta Gelatin. He will 
recommend it...and D-Zerta Pudding, 
too. D-Zerta is made by General Foods, 
the makers of Jell-O Desserts. It’s avail- 
able at grocery stores everywhere. 


LD©>pp>™ 


An exciting firsthand 
report of new activities and 
adventures in evangelism 
and Christian unity 


New 


Patterns for 
Christian 
Action 


by Samuel J. Wylie 


Amront of what some ordi- 
nary Christians, Protestant 
and Catholic, are doing to ex- 
press their unity in Christ. Mr. 
Wylie relates the exciting Euro- 
pean development to the Amer- 
ican scene with particular 
reference to Parishfield and the 
Faith and Life Centers. 








Paper $1.50 
GREENWICH, 
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Lawn sprinkler 
converts to root 





‘Mother, where do babies come from?” 





Can YOU answer that, Mother, in a way that will 
instill in your child a deep respect for parenthood 
ond reverence for God for desig a tiful plan 
of life? 

That's what ‘‘The Story of Life,"’ by Ellis W. Whit- 
ing does for you as you read it, word for word to 
A = truthfully giving him or her the FACTS 
OF L 

Me. Restating or groping for words because EXACT 
WORDS are provided. 


NOW OVER 165,000 COPicS SOLD 

This book is unique because: 1) the TRUTH is 
told with FATHER and MOTHER in the picture 
. . . im child language. No evasions, 2) Child's 
whole concept of sex is started on a high spiritual 
lame. 3) EXACT WORDS are supplied. 4) The 
ook is purposely brief (48 pages) so as not to 
tire child. 5) Section of delicate QUESTIONS and 
ANSWERS for older children. 6) This book creates 


a new appreciation of mother. 


STORY MAKES CHILDREN THINK 
REACTIONS OF LITTLE ONES 
7 year old girl: ““God didn’t forget anything, did 
He, Mommy?’’—Girl of 9: Mother, now 1 feel 
clean all over’’—Boy of 6: “‘Daddy, I'll Mever be 
cross to Mommy again.’’—Teenage girl: “Mother, 
I never thought as much of you as I do now. 
Mothers have remorked, ““Who but this author 
would have thought of ‘SUCH an approach to this 
delicate subject?” 





GIVES CHILD THE RIGHT START 
It teaches that sex is Divinely designed for the 
perpetuation of life. This results in the proper 
attitude towatd sex in the child's early years, a 
vitally important influence throughout life. 


$1.00 
postpaid 





HIGHLY ENDORSED 


In the book you see generous praise by clergymen 
of all faiths, physicians, and youth counselors. 
Excerpts from other endorsements follow: ‘“‘It is 
a splendid, well- -written guide. I strongly recom- 
mend it.’"—Dr. Thomas Lyter, Pastor, Trinity 
Presbyterian Church, Milwaukee ; * ‘This book will 
certainly prove a real blessing to countless con- 
scientious parents who desire to raise their chil- 
dren with healthy attitudes on these matters.’’— 
Rev. R. E. Zabriske, Pastor, Faith Presbyterian 
Church, Milwaukee. A doctor wrote: “‘As a physi- 
cian I know only too well the need of such early 
instruction te save mankind from many pitiful 
experiences.”’ 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Price of the book is $1.00. (Add 10¢ for bank 
service and handling charges if payment is made by 
check). If mot HIGHLY PLEASED, return it in 10 days 
and money will be promptly refunded. Just wrap a 


BECAUSE 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT, THE 


dollar bill in sheet of paper on which please PRINT 
your mame and full address and mail in nearest 
mail box to company below. No C.O.D.'s because 
of time involved. 


THIS BOOKLET HAS BEEN DECLARED DUTY AND TAX FREE BY THE 
DOLLAR 


PRICE APPLIES ALSO IN CANADA. 


HAMMOND PUBLISHING CO., 124 E. Wells St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


irrigator and feed- 
er. Sprinkles up to 
40 ft. diameter. 
No-clog nozzle on 
feeder. Complete 
with bag of food 
pellets, $6.95. Or- 
der Model RF-9, 
Hubbard Mfg. 
Co., Dept. P51, 
2668 Territorial 
Road, St. Paul, 


Minn. b 








Deluxe do-it-yourself picnic table 
for lawn, patio, or recreation room. Use 
as two benches, two snack bars, a dov- 
ble pienic table, or base for table-tennis 
court. Olson Mfg. Co., PL 51, Albert 
Lea, Minnesota, supplies all hardware, 
bolts, and screws for $22.50. You assem- 
ble with lumber purchased from your 
local yard. Order Model 30, “Bar-B-Nic 
Duo.” 








The 
Family at Prayer 














1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE, TENN. 











UST DOESN'T GET LOST! 
deal for CLOTHING, LINENS, 





CAMPING ITEMS. Withstands re- 5 full 
peated laundering and cleaning. name 
Apply in seconds with hot iron. | POSTPAID 


Print name clearly. Mail 
with payment. (No COD's) 


IDENTITAPE 


$100 


105 Lewis Avenue 
SALEM, VIRGINIA 

















TUB SEAL KIT 


Not a putty or cement, 
but a beautiful strip 
of porcelain white vinyl 
plastic. Forms a neat, 
waterproof seal around 
bathtub; eliminates 
ugly cracks and crev- 
ices. Easy to apply in 





one continuous strip; 
won't chip or crack. 
Apply to any wall; tile, plaster, etc, Excellent around 
wash bowl, toilet bowl, shower stall, sink, laundry tub, 
etc. Kit contains 15 ft. of Tub Sec, generous tube of 


Cement, easy directions. Approved by Good House- 
keeping. $1.69 (plus 15¢ delivers) 


ELBRON ENC. 352 W. ontorio, Dept. 536, Chicago 10 


“People Watchers” is the name given 
to these attractive, lifelike birds, which 
add a cute and lively touch to flower 
arrangements and table pieces. Painted 
to match live birds in coloring and size. 
Whiteye, Bunting, Bluebird, Siskin 
Sparrow, Java Rice Bird, and Scarlet 
Tanager, $7.50 for all six, or $1.25 each. 
Cathay Lamp & Import Co., P5, 1534-A 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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CHILDREN'S STORY _ by Frieda Murray and Edith Agnew 
The Hard-boiled Egg 











Chucky thought he was ready for 
school, but his mother sent him back to 
the bedroom for a scarf. 

“Here,” she said, when he came out 
with the scarf, “let’s tie it over your cap 
and under your chin—so. The wind is 
blowing up a regular sandstorm.” She 
finished fastening the scarf and handed 
Chucky his lunch pail. 

Then he remembered something. 

“Oh. Mother, I forgot,” he said. “I 
have to take a hard-boiled egg.” 

“There’s one in your lunch.” 

“But it'll be peeled,” Chucky said. 
“T need one with the cover on.” 

“The shell, he means,” said Margie, 
turning up her nose. Since Margie was 
in the fourth grade and Chucky was 
only in first, she often treated him as 
if he were very small. 

Mother began, “Why must you—” and 
broke off suddenly as a motor sounded 
at the gate. “There’s the school bus now. 
We don’t have time to boil an egg, what- 
ever you want it for. Run along. The bus 
won't wait.” 

Chucky wailed. “But I have to have 
an egg! Miss Carroll said—” 

“Come on, Chucky.” Margie was tug- 
ging at his arm, hauling him through 
the door and out toward the bus. 

Mother called, “Never mind. I'll bring 
the egg later. Tell Miss Carroll”—she 
was shouting now—“I'll bring it.” 

Margie hoisted Chucky into the bus. 
The driver hardly waited for them to 
sit down before he started off. 

“Can't wait everywhere for slow- 
pokes,” he said. He was half joking, but 
only half. 

Chucky swallowed hard. Everything 
seemed to be going wrong this morning. 
He didn’t say a single word on the whole 
mile-and-a-half ride to school. He just 
watched the tumbleweeds roll along in 
the strong wind. 

In his schoolroom he followed Miss 
Carroll around until she finally asked, 
“Well, Chucky, do you want to tell me 
something?” 

“The egg,” he said. “I forgot it, but 
Mother’s going to bring it.” 

“The egg?” Miss Carroll wrinkled up 
her forehead, thinking. “Oh, yes. The 
one you are going to decorate. But it’s 
next week you're supposed to bring it, 
Chucky. Don’t you remember? There 
are seven days yet before you will need 
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Seven days! And right now Mother 
was probably fishing the egg out of the 
pan. And she would be coming in the 
cold Wyoming wind to bring it, and 
there was no way to stop her. If only 
they had a telephone. 

Chucky was no help that morning in 
building the reading chart. He kept 
making mistakes during the number 
game, too. He couldn't help thinking 
about his mixed-up days and about 
Mother pushing her way against the 
storm. At any minute she might be at 


the school. 

There she was at last, for that must 
be her knock. When Miss Carroll opened 
the door, Chucky caught a glimpse of 
Mother’s cheeks reddened by the cold. 

“I brought the hard-boiled egg,” she 
said. 

“I know,” Miss Carroll responded. 
“Chucky told me you would. Too bad 
we couldn’t get word to you. He was 
supposed to bring it a week from today, 
not today. There was plenty of time.” 

“A week from today!” Mother’s voice 
dwindled off. “And I've battled this 
wind for a mile and a half—for nothing. 
Chucky’s father has the pickup, so I 
walked.” 

“I'm sorry,” Miss Carroll said. “Do 
come in and get warm, anyway.” 

“I'm afraid I can’t,” Mother said. “I 
have to get home and get Father's 
lunch. Do you want the egg? It seemed 
so important to Chucky.” 

“Yes, thank you,” Miss Carroll told 
her. “Decorating the eggs will be an im- 
portant project. This one will keep, and 
Chucky won't have to bring another one. 
I'm truly sorry for the mix-up.” 

She took the egg, and Mother turned 
around and disappeared. 

Miss Carroll told all the children to 
listen more carefully to their assign- 
ments. “You can see what happens 
when you don't pay close attention,” she 
said. “And, Chucky, I think you have a 
really wonderful mother to do what she 
did for you today.” 

Chucky’s chin trembled. He knew 
that no matter how closely he listened 
he would get days and weeks mixed up. 
How could he straighten out the differ- 
ence between next Monday and a week 
from Monday; tomorrow, and the day 
after tomorrow? Time was so confusing, 
but he would try to learn. 

In a few Sundays it was Mother's 
Day, and Chucky’s church-school 
teacher said to her class, “I want each 
of you to think hard and see if you can 
tell me the most wonderful thing your 
mother has done for you this year.” 

The children began: “She planned a 
surprise party for me.” 

“She took care of me when I was sick 
with the chicken pox.” 

“She tells me a story every night.” 

But when Chucky’s turn came, he 
said in a loud, clear voice, “She brought 
me a hard-boiled egg.” 
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OVERPOPULATION: NEW 
THREAT TO SURVIVAL 


(Continued from page 7) 


ous problems the human race has ever 
faced. 


One of the problems raised by the 
population explosion is the question of 
food. Can the earth nourish a much 
greater number of people than are now 
living? 

A few years ago many of the experts 
were considerably worried about the 
immediate future. The issue of the 
earth’s ability to feed even the people 
then living was ably discussed in Road 
to Survival, by William Vogt (an author- 
ity on conservation and land usage), 
published in 1948. The problem is still 
regarded as serious, but today’s agron- 
omists believe that this old planet has 
capacity to take care of a population 
several times the number of people now 
living—if only we treat it kindly and use 
its resources wisely. 

To be sure, in a few decades we may 
all have to go vegetarian, for it takes 
from seven to nine times as much land 
area to feed the human family via the 
“meat” route as by the “grain” route. 
And we may have to resort to radically 
new methods of food production—per- 
haps turning to the sea for proteins. 

In respect to feeding the race, the 
urgent issue in the immediate future is 
not so much how to coax more food 
from the earth, but how to share the 
earth's abundance so that no person has 
too little. Even present food supplies, 
if they were efficiently used and equit- 
ably distributed, could provide an ade- 
quate diet for nearly 3.5 billion people. 
An imperative is world-wide cooperation 
in all matters related to the feeding of 
the human race. 


Another problem raised by the pop- 
ulation explosion is its effect upon living 
standards in the less developed parts of 
the world. 

In many countries of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, population increases are 
so high that economic development can 
hardly keep pace. In spite of prodigious 
advances, the gap between living stand- 
ards in these areas and living standards 
in the industrialized West is widening 
rather than diminishing. This is particu- 
larly true when the comparison is be- 
tween the United States and almost any 
one of the newly developing nations. 

In Egypt, for example, population has 
grown from about 2.4 million in 1800 
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to the present 24 million—a 1,000 per 
cent gain in 160 years. The growth has 
been 26 per cent in the last decade 
alone. Through irrigation, the area of 
land available for food production has 
greatly increased, but only one third as 
rapidly as the population. New areas are 
overcrowded as soon as they are opened 
up, and the problem deepens year after 
year. Even such projects as the Aswan 
Dam are not solutions, but temporary 
stopgaps. This seemingly hopeless do- 
mestic situation needs to be taken into 
account in evaluating Egypt's role in 
the political and economic struggles of 
the Middle East. 

The problem faced by Egypt, and in 
somewhat similar fashion by many other 
countries with burgeoning populations, 
calls for large scale international eco- 
nomic cooperation. For a couple of cen- 
turies the West used the wealth of the 
East in advancing its own standards of 
living. It is time now, and high time, 
for the countries of the West to encour- 
age and support vast programs to raise 
living standards around the world. This 
means developmental loans and grants, 
and the sharing of skills—not as benevo- 
lence but as an essential for our mutual 
survival. 


What is the solution? Such ap- 
proaches as economic aid, food produc- 
tion, and education deal only with the 
side issues. The main problem is how to 
control this upsurge of population. 

An answer has to be found—and soon 
—but at present no solution has been 
offered by anybody that is at once rea- 
sonable and acceptable. 

War is no answer, not even a global 
holocaust of missiles and cobalt bombs 
bringing death to half the people of 
Europe and North America. At present 
rates of growth, the world’s population 
would be back to precatastrophe level 
in ten years. 

Arthur Clarke, a popular British 
writer on scientific subjects, suggests 
that in the future (meaning in a century 
or so) mankind will have to resort to 
one or more of three methods of keep- 
ing the population level. In Society A 
families may have as many children as 
they like, but after the second child— 
compulsory infanticide. In Society B all 
couples are sterilized after they have 
produced their ration of two children. 
Society C imposes stern penalties, such 
as life imprisonment, upon couples that 
do not limit their output to two children. 
Mr. Clarke is intentionally shocking in 
offering these “solutions”—he knows how 
completely they violate our ideas of do- 





mestic privacy and wholesome f 
life. But he can think of no more agree. 
able way of keeping the populatig, 
down once it has reached the maximyy, 
number the earth can comfortably sup. 
port. 

The best we can hope for now j, 
a slowing down of the population boo 
by voluntary family limitation. Pp. 
moted on a national scale, family plan. 
ning can bring about significant redyo. 
tions in birth rates. The world’s beg 
demonstration of this possibility is pro. 
vided by Japan, which in 1948 set up, 
country-wide program of “planne 
parenthood” education and clinics, He 
birth rate fell from 34.3 (new babig 
per thousand population per year) i: 
1947 to 17.2 in 1957. 

The trouble is that in many countries 
there are strong religious scruples 
against family limitation or against th 
use of artificial means of birth contnl 
Another great difficulty is that in th 
less developed regions of the worl 
available means of family planning ar 
far too costly and complex to be widel 
used. Much needs to be done around th 
world (1) to encourage family planning 
and (2) to provide cheaper and les 
complicated means of birth control, | 
will be quite a while—a couple of dec 
ades at least—before voluntary famih 
limitation begins to have any real effec 
on world-wide birth rates, and eve 
then the result will be only to reduc 
the speed of population expansion, no 
to halt it. 





It is encouraging to note new inter 
est among the churches in the population 
problem and in the related question 
family planning. In our own country, the 
United Lutheran Church and the Meth 
odist Church have issued significant 
statements. The Lambeth Conference, 
which includes all the Anglicans (called 
Episcopalians in the U.S.A.) in the 
world, endorsed birth control a number 
of years ago. The World Council o 
Churches and the National Council of 
Churches have study commissions work- 
ing on the subject. It is likely that the 
United Presbyterian General Assembly 
this year will deal with the issue. 

The population explosion is a peril 
of such urgency and difficulty that 
churches and governments alike had 
better give it a great deal of attention. 
We have been proclaiming the Space- 
Nuclear Age when men will reach new 
horizons of technical and _ scientific 
achievement. For the great masses 
mankind, however, the century before 
us will be the Age of Overpopulation. 
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“I wish Iwas dead 


Terrible words to come from 
the lips of a little child... 


HOCKING, isn’t it? But the little girl was simply express- 

ing what countless thousands of other children feel... 

the forgotten children of the city slums, compelled to live in a 
world of dark hallways and filth-littered alleys, of rancid 
garbage smells and nameless fears. They sleep in musty 
rooms, sometimes three or four in a single bed. They are hun- 
gry so often that the ache has become habit. They see and 
hear things that no child should be permitted to see or hear. 

For these children the worst time of all is the summer. 
Then the air is most poisonous with exhaust fumes and fetid 
smells. Tempers are shortest in the stifling heat. Wailing 
babies, blaring radios, the din of traffic fill the days and 
nights. The slum child is trapped between the sweltering 
walls of his tenement and the blazing street. 

But every year, up at Nyack on the Hudson, there is a 
refuge for many of these children... a pleasant haven high 
on a hill where they may escape for two glorious weeks. 
Here they romp on wide green lawns among tall, shady trees 
tee they take hikes through the woods... they go swimming 
in a beautiful modern pool. They eat nourishing meals three 
times a day. They sleep in their own beds, between clean, 
cool sheets. 

font Lawn offers these children a real vacation from the 
heat and dirt of the slums... and it does more. Friendly, 
sympathetic counselors prove to them that not all adults are 
to be distrusted and feared. In the interdenominational 
chapel they learn of God’s love. For most of these children, 
Mont Lawn is an experience that may spell the difference 
between a lifetime of poverty, bitterness, and even crime... 
and a happy, useful future guided by God. 


This summer there are hundreds of children still waiting 
to go to Mont Lawn. Unless we receive immediate help, 
many of these children will not be able to go. The very tot in 
the picture may be one of these unfortunates . . . condemned 
to go on staring hopelessly at a world she has reason to hate, 
not only throughout the long, hot, weary summer months... 
but perhaps for the rest of her life! Two weeks at Mont Lawn 
could make such a world of difference to her ... but some one 
must make it possible. 

Will you be the one to send a child such as this away from 
the slums for two weeks? Just $40 will pay the entire cost, 
but even the smallest contribution will help. Remember, one 
of these little ones is depending on your kindness. Mail your 
contribution now! 





$500.00 endows a bed in perpetuity 
$40.00 gives a child two weeks at Mont Lawn 
$20.00 pays for one week * $3.00 pays for one day 











CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN'S HOME 
BUSINESS OFFICE: 27 EAST 39TH STREET ROOM 126 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

Yes, I want to help some poor child spend two wonderful and 
inspiring weeks in God's outdoors. Here is my gift of §..... aed 
(I understand that the Christian Herald Children’s Home is a com- 
pletely non-profit organization, and my contribution is fully tax- 
deductible on my income tax return.) 





Something warm and human and wonderful happens 


when you send flowers-by-wire 


FLorists’ TeLeGRaPH De tivery 


This Emblem Guarantees 
Quality and Delivery 


—or your money back 


To find your FTD florist, 
see phone book Yellow Pages 
“ Floriste-Retail-F TD" 
World-Wide Delivery 





